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WAY Or. Fosdick’s 


MODERN USE OF THE 
BIBLE 


is today’s best seller among 
books of religion 


“For a long period men had settled down to the 
theory of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and out of that theory they derived an unique 
authority. Nothing was said of it in the Bible; the 
life which they found in the book was quite inde- 
pendent of their theory, but as long as their 
theory worked all went well. In every depart- 
ment of life men connect their theory with the 
thing itself, and when their theory is demolished 
they seem to think that the ‘thing’ goes with it. 


“For the last hundred years, many forces have 
been at work to upset the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion. The new approach to history; the study of 
comparative religions; textual criticism; the great 
movement towards unity of life and the mighty 
scientific advance have all contributed to the 
destruction of certain theories about the Bible. 
It has not been in any way an assault upon the 
Bible itself; the book is the same as it has always 
been, the revelation of the eternal life. This 
destruction of certain theories about the Bible 
has been of immense value to mankind for it has 
put in its place a conception of the book that far 
transcends anything that has been known before, 
with a far reaching idea of inspiration, and a 
living conception of spiritual authority. 


“But the man who has connected his theory 
with the intrinsic value of the book has still to 
be convinced. Many souls are troubled and need 
to be shown the modern use of the Bible which is 
the ancient use. Many teachers are trying to do 
it, and have not the scholarship; many scholars 
are attempting it, and they deal with the skeleton 
without any idea of personality or spiritual values. 


“And along comes a man with the training of a 
scholar, and the human sympathy of a man. 
Knowing the history of the development of ideas 
and also the need of the human heart, he is able 
to interpret the modern conception of the Bible 
to the modern soul, and show him the way of 
eternal life. That is why everyone should read 
the ‘Modern Use of the Bible,’ by Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick.” 


—From THE SATURDAY REVIEW of LITERATURE 


The price of the book is $1.60. 
Have you purchased .your copy? 


Make it first on your order (See “Selected Book”’ 
list and coupon on another page) 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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RECENT BOOKS 
of Solid Value 


The Way of Jesus: By Henry T. Hodgkin 

A frank inquiry into the way of Jesus for human society, based on the 
records of the New Testament. Is Jesus the leader we need? is the 
A this new book by the author of “The Christian Revolution.” 

- 
Introduction to the Study of the Bible: By J. R. Van Pelt 

Dr. L. A. Weigle, of Yale, recommends this book as a mine of Bible 
information for preachers, teachers and schools of religion. For min- 
isters who have not had the advanatge of university courses it is « real 
boon. ($2.00 
A Source Book of the Teaching of Jesus: By Ernest D. Burton 

Contains not only materials included in the New Testament but also 
that which has been gathered from outside sources. ($2.00) 
Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus: By Georges Berguer 

The first attempt to apply to the life of Jesus the method and dis- 
coveries of psycho-analysis. The author is a distinguished Swiss theo- 
logian and combines = for his material with the most modern 
scientific outlook. ($3.50 
The Soul of Modern Poetry: By R. H. Strachan 

The spiritual significance of the work & such poets as Meredith: 
Bridges, Masefield, Drinkwater, ete. ($3. 
The Mystical Quest of Christ: By Robert F. Horton 

The argument of the book is that the relation between the soul and 
Christ is a distinctive mystical experience. ($3.00) 
Ie Christian Experience an Illusion? By Henry Balmforth 

Written especially for the large body of thoughtful men and women 
inside and outside the church who without being specialists in phil- 
osophy and pyechology wish to face difficulties and thi nk out their re- 
ligion for themselves. ($1.75) 
The Fascination of the Unknown: By Thomas W. Davidson 
anne sermons highly praised by 8. Parkes Cadman and others. 
The Legends of Israel: By Lewis Johnson 

Twenty-eight Old Testament stories retold and reinterpreted in the 
light of modern > If you are planning a series of ‘ae on 
Bible characters, this work will be found invaluable. ($3.00 
The Meaning of the Cross: By Edward Grubb 

A study of the atonement in the light of recent scholarship. ($1.50) 


Introduction to the Old Testament: By Ernest Sellin 


Dr. Sellin is one of the most distinguished of living Old Testament 
scholars, and this, his latest book, is highly commended by Professor 

8S. Peake as a “masterly survey of the meaning and content of the | 
Old Testament.” ($3.00) 


The Social Law in the Spiritual World: By Rufus M. Jones 

An absorbing book on a vital theme — the fact, extent and the signifi- 
cance of inter-relationship between God and man. A modern classic 
in the field of mysticism. ($1.75) 
The Gospel of Fellowship: By the late Charles D. Williams 
wren? Williams’ last book, containing the Cole Lectures for 1923. 


The Sheer Folly of Preaching: By Alezander MacColl 
A book of nineteen sermons on such themes as “What Is the Matter 
— the Church?" “The Great Book of the Ages.” “Has Worship 
Any Real Place in Modern Life?” “Does It Matter What a Man Be 
lieves?”’ etc. ($1.50) 


The Riverside New Testament: By William G. Ballantine 


The former president of Oberlin College here affords what is in many 
ways one of the most satisfactory of modern translations of the New 
Testament. It is scholarly and i# modern, but its phrasing does not 
offend the ears of those who read ' the Bible not only for meanings but 
also for what might be called atmosphere. A fineliterary style. ($3.00) 


Personality and Psychology: By John Wright Buckham 

A guide book for the thoughtful man who is puszled by the cross cur 
rents in the realms of pyschology and religion. ($1.75) 
The Essentials of Religion: By J. Wilson Harper 

The point of view is that — s~ reveals itself in life and is tested by 
realities. A golden treasury of inspiration in the preparation of ser- 
mons. ) 
The Presence of God: By W. H. G. Holmes 

Bishop Gore, in his introduction to the book, says: “This is a book 
from which we may drink truth as from a fountain of real thought.” 
($1.00) 
beg and The Evercoming King¢éom of God: By Elijah 

The author begins his prefatory word with the statement that “We 
ore a in the morning twilight of « new age,” and the optimistic 

e book for the church is greatly needed—end bungered 

for—tedag. (2 60) 
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EDITORIAL 








Liquor Smuggling as an 
International Problem 


ENATOR BORAH IS RIGHT in his proposal to the 

citizens’ committee for the restriction of liquor smug- 
cling into this country. If Great Britain is justified in 
holding Russia to account for acts of her citizens calculated 
to set at defiance the government and laws of Great Britain, 
then the United States is justified in holding Great Britain 
to account for acts of her subjects setting at defiance the 
government and laws of the United States. We believe 
that 1f this is clearly represented to the British government 
Mr. Baldwin and his cabinet will see the point. Some 
form of international cooperation for the curbing of the 
illicit rum trade along our Atlantic coast will then be 
possible. Booze smuggling is as much of an international 
problem as opium smuggling, and deserves as careful at- 
tention. The United States is not the only nation troubled 
by it. All the nations bordering the Baltic, with the ex- 
ception of Poland, have recently met under Finnish auspices 
at Helsingfors and drawn up a convention which is devised 
‘0 protect Finland, which is dry, and Norway and Sweden, 
which are trying a system of drastic regulation, from the 
Tum-running that has been going on in that part of Europe. 
Germany and Esthonia are reputed to have been the worst 
sinners. By the new treaty, a 12-mile limit is established 
within which to search for illegal cargoes; there is to be 
“tricter government supervision of the manufacture and 
shipment of liquor in all the countries; and customs 
authorities of one country are to exchange information 
with all others as to suspected smugglers. This final pro- 
vision is exactly in line with the stand taken by Senator 
Sorah, Since Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania, Russia, Latvia, 
\Cermany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway felt it wise to 
participate in such a conference, and to draw up such a 


mutual treaty, it is clear that the time has come for dealing 
with this evil on a world scale. The principles that apply 
in the case of nations around the Baltic apply everywhere. 
The benefits of such a forward step should be available 
everywhere. 


The Klan Pursues 
Judge Lindsey 


HE WORK OF BEN B. LINDSEY as judge of 

the juvenile court of Denver has been for twenty 
years conspicuous as one example of intelligent public 
service in this country. in the last campaign Judge Lind- 
sey was marked for defeat by the Ku Klux klan. He 
weathered the attack at the polls by a scant margin of 
less than two hundred votes. On November 27, while a 
contest on the vote was still in progress, The Christian 
Century published a letter from him in which he said, 
“Even if I am declared victorious in the contest, it is the 
klan’s purpose to get rid of me by passing a bill in the 
legislature abolishing this court.” How well Judge Lindsey 
knew what was afoot is shown by the fact that such bills 
have been introduced in both houses of the Colorado 
legislature. The klan does not seek to disguise its pur- 
pose. It controls the lower house; it controls the governor- 
ship. It hopes to be able to control'the senate. If the 
bills can be passed, the juvenile court—Colorado’s sole 
contribution to judicial advance in the United States—will 
be wiped out. There will also be provided two new judges 
in the court to which the work formerly done by Judge 
Lindsey will be transferred. These two judges will be 
appointed by the governor, and will be men approved by 
the klan. Indeed, it is understood that one of them will 
be the man Judge Lindsey defeated in the election. That 
as distinguished an institution as the Denver juvenile court 
143 
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should be wrecked for any cause whatever would be a 
tragedy. That it should be destroyed to satisfy the personal 
vengeance of a masked order now presuming to dictate the 
conditions of public life in this country would be intoler- 
able. The fight that will be made to keep these bills from 
passing the upper house of the Colorado legislature is not 
Judge Lindsey’s fight. It is the fight of every American 
interested in the preservation of American institutions 
and the cause of social justice. In the course of his twenty 
years of public service Judge Lindsey has exhausted his 
private means. The Christian Century will be glad to 
receive and forward to him such contributions as its readers 
may desire to make to help him in this latest struggle. Gifts 
of this nature should be plainly marked as designed for 
the “Denver juvenile court fund.” 


What the War Cost 
j the Allies 


Ms. A PREACHER will be grateful to the con- 
servative Morning Post of London for its excellent 
summary of the cost of the world war to the allied and 
associated governments in terms of men, money -and prop- 
erty. The loss in men was: Killed, 6,943,719; wounded, 
11,954,237; missing, 4,653,522; total, 23,551,478. This 
loss was divided between the British empire, 2,931,492; 
France, 4,924,000; United States, 303,196; Italy, 2,828,356; 
10,212,064; Belgium, Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, 
Greece, Japan and Portugal, 2,351,870. The net money 
a cost of the actual war operations was $98,973,888,000, 
; without including the cost to Russia, which cannot be de- 
. termined. Of this, the British empire bore $38,232,000,000; 
France, $23,297,088,000; United States, $21,720,000,000; 
Italy, $11,918,400,000; the other allies, $3,806,400,000. 
The loss in shipping totalled 10,620,000 tons, of which 
7,757,000 bore the British flag. The direct property loss 
was $24,681,000,000, of which $1,680,000,000 was on 
British soil; France, $9,600,000,000; Italy, $2,601,000,000 ; 
Russia, $1,200,000,000; the other allies, $9,600,000,000, of 
which Belgium alone represented $6,720,000,000. The 
. United States stands as the only one of the group without 
< property loss, other than that of shipping. It will be noted 
that there is not included in this computation any of the 
losses suffered by Russia after the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
nor by any of the other countries of Europe in the fighting 
of the post-armistice period. And this frightful total rep- 
resents the immediate losses of only one side! 


Russia, 


Concerning Rabbits 
and Grizzly Bears 


OHN McCUTCHEON, the ranking cartoonist of the 
J Chicago Tribune, is on a trip around the world, and 
during his absence Orr is occupying the premier position 
on the front page. Orr has recently had a series of clever 
pictures exhibiting the folly of spending the energy of the 
police in futile efforts to enforce prohibition while more 
serious crimes go unpunished. Apart from the detail that 
the local police pay very little attention to prohibition 
enforcement but leave this matter chiefly to the federal 
Officers, these entertaining pictures might appear to have 
some cogency. Of course, you cannot answer a cartoon 
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with an argument, but sometimes the news of the day 
furnishes an item which might be expected to make even 
the dumb think before they speak. The first-page cartoon 
on January 19 showed a hunter with a gun (labelled 
justice) and a dog (labelled the law). The ground is cov- 
ered with enormous tracks, apparently those of a grizzly, 
(labelled thug, murderer, burglar, killer) but the dog, with 
perverse and pup-like eagerness, strains at the leash while 
he secks to follow a rabbit-track which ends in a hollow 
log (labelled prohibition offenders). The legend reads, 
“A Rabbit Dawg.” The implication is clear. In terms 
of an arithmetical proportion which any seventh-grader can 
understand, the idea is that the thug is to the prohibition 
offender as grizzly is to rabbit. Very funny. Ha, ha! But 
unfortunately the eight-column headline on that same pag 
informs us, in two-inch letters, “Guns, Rum, Autos Kit 
12”; and the first paragraph under that headline says: 
“Moonshine.—Five persons are dead after drinking poiso 
booze and a girl bootlegger is under arrest for selling moon 
shine. Booze has killed eleven people so far this year.” It does 
not seem to us that the substitute cartoonist is getting 
proper support from the editorial office. He is doing good 
work. This picture is good; clever idea, well drawn, and 
everything. Jawn himself could not have done better, and 
that is high praise. But why kill his cartoon with that 
headline and story? Why allow Orr's innocent rabbit of z 
prohibition offender to jump out of the other end of tha 
log and kill five people right there on the front page, while 
the grizzly bear murderers were able to claim only one 
victim? That is what we call very clumsy editing, and we 
hope that the headline writer and the city editor have bot! 
apologized to the cartoonist. Where is the joy in being 
cartoonist if people are going to laugh at the artist instead 
of his picture? 



















































































Methodist Preachers — 
Verboten! 


HE METHODIST CHURCH, which has withi 

recent months shown a hopeful keenness of percep 
tion as to what some of the problems of the modern worl 
are, maintains a board of temperance, prohibition and publi 
morals. This board maintains a research secretary. Thi 
secretary maintains a department in an official church pape 
the Washington Christian Advocate. In this departmen 
warning is now given the Methodist ministry, by this office 
of this board of public morals, to keep away from debated 
problems in social conduct. The church is showing “tos 
much of a tendency to swing to the left,” thinks this sec 
retary. “The primary duty is to lead men into an e 
perience of personal salvation. . . . Of course, the prit 
ciples of Christ must be applied to social situations, b 
. . » Too many church leaders are officially and vigorous! 
advocating today things on which church people are ce 
tainly not agreed. Methodists comprise a group of wha 
the Russians would call bourgeoisie, large or small owne 
of property. ... They are Americans first and intern 
tionalists second. They are undoubtedly believers in th 
capitalistic system, although not uninterested in soci 
justice. . . . Would it not be well for the church to wat 
its step during the next few years? Safety lies in th 
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sirection of preaching the simple gospel.” The writer of 
ie paragraph is careful to enter the disclaimer, “This is 
aly a personal opinion,” but, as an expression of the 
nofOllS official mind, with one eye on the board income 
we another on the newspapers to discover “what will people 
~ » this comes close to taking first prize. “Safety lies in 
be direction of preaching the simple gospel.” Safety 
«st! So much for public morals. And it is to be hoped 
shat Bishop McConnell and Doctor Hough and Doctor 
rite and Doctor Elliott and the other numerous Method- 
4s who have shown a disposition to stray from the “safety 
cect” reservation will pause at this word from official head- 
arters. When it comes to “social situations,” it is time 
for them to realize that some things are verboten ! 


Advising Theological 
Seminaries 


HIS SEEMS TO BE the open season for giving 
advice to the theological seminaries. With their short- 
comings made bare by recent investigations, these schools 
an now expect to receive suggestions in unlimited num- 
bers. Any attempt to carry all these suggestions into effect 
would destroy all balance in curriculum and in the bank. 
Knowing this to be so, we hesitate to add to the volume of 
xivice. We hesitate, but we do not halt. It is our im- 
pression that a large number of theological seminaries are 
providing a grade of instruction immensely improved over 
lat of the past. They have faculties with a wider range 
f interest and knowledge, and give their students oppor- 
nities for specialization in fields of study that were 
ardly seen on the theological horizon twenty years ago. 
hey have improved their service as no other class of 
shools with which we are acquainted have improved it in 
recent years. Yet there is one lack that afflicts a great many 
i these seminaries. Oddly enough, this is a lack in teach- 
ng their students how to preach! Not in providing the 
materials for preaching, but in instruction in the use of 
hose materials. There are a large number of theological 
‘eminaries in the United States now which will give their 
students a respectable amount of information about prob- 


the student is shown how to take this material and recast 
it successfully in the exacting form demanded by the ser- 
mon. To some extent the feeling that preachers are born 
and not made, and the detestation of anything bordering on 
the old types of elocutionary display, are to blame for this. 
But there is a science of homiletics. There is an effective 
way of presenting thought from a pulpit, and there is an 
ineffective way. Perhaps it might better be said that there 
'san ordered way and a disordered. Some theological stu- 
dents sense this without instruction; others discover it by 
trial and error; others never find it out. The so-called short 
course schools frequently excel the standard institutions at 
this point. The material that their students have to offer 
may be, and frequently is, hopelessly inadequate. They 
are taught, however, how to present it in such order that it 
may appear to best advantage. As a result, the logical 
proach of the man whose intellectual foundations are 
meagre will appeal to the average community with greater 
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power than the diffused utterances of the man lost in the 
mazes of his own material. We hope, therefore, that we 
will not be accused of levity when we say that, in our opin- 
ion, there are many theological seminaries in this country 
that might greatly increase their service if they would pay 
more attention to teaching their budding pulpit-men what to 
do with their knowledge after they get it. 


Arbitration and Outlawry 
HEN AN INFORMED ADVOCATE of the 


outlawry of war uses the word “law” he means 
law, not diplomacy or conciliation or arbitration, but 
law, in the only sense in which the term may rightly 
be used. It is of the greatest importance that the con- 
cept of law be distinguished from the terms sometimes 
associated with it, and particularly from the concept of 
arbitration. The proposal for the establishment of a 
real international court to administer a code of real 
international law is put forward by no group of peace 
advocates now in the field save only the group who ad- 
vocate the outlawry of war. The highest level attained 
by the peace movement in all its other manifestations is 
that of arbitration. To speak about the substitution of 
law for war when referring to the Hague court, the 
league court, the league itself, or the protocol, betrays 
loose thinking and is the cause of much confusion in 
public understanding. None of these plans or institu- 
tions apply or propose to apply law as a substitute for 
war. Their principle is arbitration, quite another thing. 
Their so-called court is not a real court of law but an 
arbitral tribunal. Over against them all stands the 
proposal of outlawry which offers a real court, with real 
law, as the sure basis of security, the adequate ground 
for disarmament and the pledge of permanent peace. 


I 


The principle of arbitration as applied to international 
disputes has undergone an interesting evolution. Its 
earliest use was in disputes of a minor character which, 
having failed of settlement through negotiation, were 
committed by mutual consent of the disputants to the 
decision of disinterested third parties. This purely ad 
hoc use of arbitration attained considerable vogue in 
the nineteenth century, when 471 cases 
settled, while only six cases had been settled by arbitration 
in the entire eighteenth century. The reference of dis- 
putes to arbitral commissions by mutual consent was 
increasing steadily in the opening years of the twentieth 
century up to the outbreak of the great war. Mean- 
time with the multiplication of international treaties 
arising from the increasingly intimate and complex 
contacts in modern civilization, the practice grew up of 
incorporating in many bilateral treaties an arbitration 
clause, providing that in case of dispute over the in- 
terpretation of a given treaty the same should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. This was a distinct advance over 
the older occasional resort to arbitration in that it laid 
the foundation for the settlement of a possible dispute 
before the dispute arose. Many such arbitration clauses 


were so 
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were inserted in treaties negotiated during the nine- 
teenth century. 

With the two Hague peace conferences, in 1899 and 
1907, came the recognition of the principle of arbitration 
as a device capable of general application. These con- 
ferences set up at The Hague the permanent court of 
arbitration to which it was hoped the nations would carry 
their disputes. It was for the housing of this court of arbi- 
tration that Andrew Carnegie built the famous peace palace 
at The Hague. This “court” consists of a panel of names 
of distinguished jurists, each nation furnishing four, from 
which disputant nations may choose a tribunal to hear 
their case. The submission of cases by the signatories is 
purely optional. The court has no power to compel the 
appearance of a nation on the complaint of another nation ; 
it has no established code of law to administer, and it lacks 
continuity. 

In the United States during Mr. Wilson’s first term as 
President, his secretary of state, William Jennings Bryan, 
negotiated a series of independent treaties with some thirty 
nations providing for obligatory arbitration in the event of 
a dispute arising between any of them and the United 
States before resort to war. 


II 


With the outbreak of the world war, the impotent charac- 
ter of the Hague tribunal was demonstrated when Austria 
refused to submit for arbitration its demand upon Serbia. 
This flouting of the principle of arbitration stimulated 
American public opinion to consider anew the problem of 
making arbitration compulsory, and, between 1914 and 
1917, the movement for a League to Enforce Peace, spon- 
sored and led by President Taft and the various peace socie- 
ties, assumed large proportions in this neutral country. This 
plan dreamed of an alliance of the powers to compel by 
united military force any power threatening war to submit 
its case to an arbitral tribunal, preferably that at The Hague. 
After America entered the war President Wilson adopted 
the essential idea of the league to enforce peace, and under 
the title of the Covenant of the League of Nations made 
its incorporation in the treaty of Versailles his chief con- 
tribution to that instrument. The Versailles conference, 
however, refused to accept the existing tribunal at The 
Hague, but chose to establish a special court under the 
league, fundamentally like the Hague tribunal, but in- 
volved with the league and articulated with the other func- 
tions of the league. It was not due to the character of The 
Hague court, as such, that it was not utilized by the league. 
The reason lay in two considerations of another sort. The 
frst was the fact that the enemy and outcast nations, par- 
ticularly Germany and Russia, were signatories to The 
Hague court; the second was the felt need for a tribunal 
that should articulate with the league. Hence it was pro- 
vided in article 14 of the covenant that a new tribunal 
should be created. This was done in 1920, with the found- 
ng at The Hague of the Permanent Court of International 
justice side by side with the Permanent Court of 
\rbitration, 
lt is this league court, entitled the Permanent Court of 
‘ternational Justice, which it is now desired that the 
hnited States shall join. Naturally, all advocates of Amer- 
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ica’s entrance into the league urge our adhesion to the 
court. Enormous pressure is being brought to bear by 
pro-league sentiment to commit the United States to this 
court. President Harding, uncomfortable—as who of us 
is not?—in the position of apparent aloofness into which 
our refusal to join the league of nations placed us, and 
lacking any constructive proposal of his own as a way 
to overcome this aloofness, proposed that the United States 
adhere to the court with certain reservations designed to 
weaken its connection with the league. President Coolidge, 
following in the steps of his predecessor, also approves of 
such adhesion on condition that the court be entirely dis- 
connected from the league. Whatever be the merits of 
the case for or against our adhesion, it is highly important 
that American intelligence shall perceive clearly what sort 
of a structure the court is before making a decision. 


Ill 


The permanent court of international justice is not 
a real court of law, but a court of arbitration, precisely 
as is the old Hague court. No lawyer who desires to speak 
with accuracy would refer to the older court as a judi- 
cial tribunal. It was and is only an arbitration tribunal. 
The functions and character of a real court it does not 
possess. Comparing the new court with the old there is 
nothing to warrant any other characterization of the league 
court. The chief distinction between the two is that the 
older was a panel of 130 jurists nominated by the signa- 
tories, while the newer is a definite body of judges, elected 
by the league, for definite terms, paid regular salaries, and 
meeting periodically to hear whatever cases may be sub- 
mitted. The new court has solved the problem of estab- 
lishing a continuing body, but elects its members from the 
nominees of the national groups under the mechanism of 
the Hague tribunal. Aside from this difference, the func- 
tions, powers and facilities of the new court are essentially 
the same as the earlier body. It is an arbitration tribunal, 
not a genuine court of law. 

In emphasizing this point we have in mind not the in- 
formed expert on international affairs, but the average 
reader, who has been led to believe that the league court 
is actually a solution of the great desideratum of peace, the 
substitution of law for war. We do not absolve the experts, 
however, from responsibility for creating this popular im- 
pression. Even they have formed the rhetorical habit of 
referring to the processes of the league and the league court 
as processes of law. But the experts, of course, know that 
the court was established by the league, in accordance with 
articles 13 and 14 of the covenant, for the express purpose 
of providing an apparatus of arbitration. At no point in 
the covenant does the league contemplate the establishment 
of a court for the adjudication of disputes in accordance 
with an accepted and definite body of international law. 
Arbitration, not law, is the genius of the league. The 
covenant of the league is explicitly a covenant to submit 
international disputes to arbitration, and the court created 
by the league is the realization of that idea. 


IV 


What are the features essential to the structure of a 
court of law? They are three: A body of judges, a 
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ite code of law, and affirmative jurisdiction. Lacking 
ne of these, a court is not a court of law, a judicial 
The league court possesses the first but lacks the 
Everyone knows the crude and unstable 


bunal. 
cond and third. 
tition of so-called international law. Every jurist and 
esman concedes the paramount importance of creating a 
ie of international law, even in terms of the simplest 

mum, in order that a working basis of accepted juris- 
-ydence may be available for the adjudication of inter- 
onal disputes. The league court has no body of law 
- which it is bound as real courts are bound. Such inter- 
tional laws as exist in treatises, etc., are almost wholly 
les of war,” for war has dominated international law- 
‘ts and international relations ever since sovereignty was 
It is not strange that the United States, whose 


utes with other nations are likely to be fewer and 


nve nted. 


ss vital than those of some of her neighbors, hesitates to 

nmit her destiny to a tribunal bound not by law but by 
rule of thumb. And certainly, in the light of this state of 
things, it ought to be clear why the United States refuses 
to join any league or alliance which pledges her to share 
in the use of force, when called upon, in enforcing the 
decisions of such an arbitral tribunal. 

Moreover, a judicial tribunal has jurisdiction, that is, the 
power to summon a defendant to come to court. This prin- 
ciple of affirmative jurisdiction is of the essence of a court 

f law. For a nation to be free to say, as Austria did 
hen Serbia offered to submit her case to the Hague court, 

t she would not do so but would take the law into her 

wn hands, is to make a judicial mockery of the court. The 
cague court has no more power than the older Hague court 
to bring to trial any nation that refuses to come. Indeed, 
the Hague tribunal was no less impotent at Sarajevo than 
the league court was at Corfu. 

The proposal for the outlawry of war involves a court, 

real court, with affirmative jurisdiction and with an 

epted body of law determining the extent of its juris- 
iction and affording a definite basis for its judgments. 
To such a court no nation need hesitate to commit its des- 
tiny, for its principles are known in advance, and agreed 
Such a court would, in the nature of its con- 
titution, be removed as far as a human institution of 
ustice can be, from the machinations of international pol- 
tics or the control or influence of any international agency 
whatever. Its judgments would represent the highest and 
most independent wisdom of mankind. 


° 99 + 
aS juse. 


V 


Advocates of the league of nations may contend that the 
recent protocol for disarmament and security is designed 
) correct certain of these deficiencies of the league court, 
particularly the lack of jurisdiction. According to the terms 
{ this intricate instrument all members of the league are 
sign optional-compulsory thus pledg- 
to submit “justiciable” disputes 

the court. It will be of interest only to lawyers to 
int out that this arrangement for obligatory submis- 
son of a case to the court is not at all equivalent to 
dothing the court with affirmative or compulsory juris- 
ciction. Any lawyer knows that affirmative jurisdiction 
carries legal implications of great practical significance 


the clause, 


ng themselves their 
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which do not inhere in any arrangement for the obligatory 


arbitration of a dispute. In a conflict involving oblig: 


arbitration, if one nation refuses to arbitrate that ends the 


matter. The recalcitrant nation has broken its compact 
the arbitration tribunal can do nothing al : j 
cial tribunal the court entertains the case at the 
disputant, issues a summons to the defendant, hears an 
decides the controversy—in short, exercises affirmative 


ill- 
4 

risdiction. As an arbitration tribunal, operating without an 
accepted code of law, the lack of jurisdiction in the league 
court is not, however, to be deplored. Any jurisdiction by 


an international court not bound by a code, a code, too, 
whose basic statute outlaws war, would inevitably involve 
war. So long as the war system prevails, jurisdiction cannot 
satisfactorily be conferred upon any tribunal, judicial or 
arbitral. Seriously to claim for the league court the dig- 
nity of being a judicial tribunal with powers adequate to 
supersede the supreme court of war is to confuse terms and 
to trifle with realities. 
VI 

If, as should now be clear, all peace plans conceived by 
European statesmanship—Hague court, league, league court, 
or protocol—move on the level of arbitration, it is the dis- 
tinction of the American plan for the outlawry of war 


that it proceeds on the level of law. 
the outlawry proposal. 


Law is the genius of 
Advocates of this plan hold that 
there is but one specific remedy for the disease of war, and 
that is law—real law, embodied in a real court. But this 
must not be taken to mean that there is no place left for 
arbitration. Under a regime of law which abolishes the use 
of war in international relationships, there will be the same 
use for arbitration that now obtains in civil life. 


ence of a court of law in the community does not prevent 


The exist- 


citizens using arbitration and all the devices of conciliation, 
compromise and mediation, in the settlement of their dis- 
putes. And, as Professor Dewey has pointed out, these 
extra-legal methods of adjustment are far more likely to be 
employed when war is outlawed than when as now Mars 
stands in the shadow of every dispute waiting to settle it by 
violence. 

What motive can exist, then, for urging the United 
States to join the league court except that thereby we will 
be taking a step toward joining the league of nations? We 
are already signatory to the Hague court of arbitration. 
Is there any conceivable question which we would be will- 
ing to submit for arbitration to the newer tribunal which 
we would not be willing to submit to the older? These two 
courts, as Mr. S. O. Levinson has said, are “arbitration 
twins,” to which Senator Borah adds, “and multiplying an 
arbitration tribunal by two does not make a court.” They 
differ from each other in no substantial judicial respect. If 
league the proposal to join the league 


court is understandable. 


we wish to join the 
But if it is not our purpose to 
become involved in the organization of the league there is 
no imaginable reason for our joining the league court. It 
is wholly gratuitous to charge the United States with iso- 
lation or non-cooperation because we do not belong to the 
league court. By virtue of our adhesion to the Hague court 
our international cooperation is even more extensive and 
substantial than it could be by virtue of our adhesion to the 
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learue court. In the new court we would be associated 
cule with our war-time allies and the neutrals, while in the 
older court we are associated with these same nations and 
also with Russia, Germany, Austria and practically all the 
rest of the wertd. 

The duty of United States, however, is neither to 
‘oin the league court of arbitration nor to be satisfied with 
membership in the Hague court of arbitration. Our duty 
lies in taking initiative to create a genuine judicial tribunal, 
erating under accepted laws of peace, from whose code 
the legal menace of war has been forever removed by the 


will of the peoples of the world, 


An Editorial Open Letter to the 
Newspaper Proprietors 
of Chicago 


ENTLEMEN: We cannot doubt that, as citizens, you 

who control the great newspapers of Chicago share 
with all your intelligent and respectable neighbors a grave 
concern for the evil effects which the press is having upon 
the moral life of the community. You are citizens, highly 
and most if not all of you are Chris- 
We that those of you who 
the fathers of boys and girls, deplore, as all morally 
fact that 
the youth of your own households are subject to the baneful 


respected citizens, 
tian churchmen. are sure 


Thay ve 


wholesome fathers in the community deplore, the 


impressions received from a daily picture of the world 
by exaggerating the vulgar and 

We believe that you would find 

the greatest rr in discovering a way by which your 
wspaj 1 be lifted to the moral level of your own 

persor nal character, where their enormous service to society 


ndered without the pernicious alloy of the false 


wrhicl 1; “te 
which distorts 


reality 


criminal aspects of society. 


could be re 

1 indecent which has come to be so large an element in 
rn journalism. It is needless to say that your news- 
papers do not reflect the moral standards or tastes or habits 
of thought of the preponderant majority of their con- 
Stituency, any more than they reflect the moral standards 
Parents 
y hand are baffled by the problem of keeping de- 
cently pee and normal the minds of their youth, exposed 


inevitably are to the unwholesome picture of life 


tastes or habits of thought of their proprietors. 


which they see Students of civic life are 


in the press. 
declaring journalism’s preoccupation with crime to 
ajor cause of much of the moral delinquency in our 
The man in the street is more inclined every day 
to believe that there is an unholy alliance between the news- 
paper and the crooked influences in politics and society. 
a legend of an innate affinity 
between the newspapers and the unclean. 

We know that the apology often made for the vul- 
garity and scandal which bulks so large in the press is that 
this sd the sort of thing the public wants. That there is 
some truth in this no one would deny; but you must con- 
cede that at least a considerable proportion of this demand 
is the creation of the press itself, which has fed the baser 


appetites of the public until it keeps asking for more and 


Along with this there grows 
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still more. Thus there has been set going a vicious circle 


of supply and demand which cannot be broken except by 


a moral appeal. This moral appeal can be made to the 


public to refuse to buy or read the newspapers—a practical 


impossibility, as we cannot get along 


able good which your great papers contain. The 


appeal can also be made to you, the makers of the news- 


of news in 


ince of the 


a to revise and reconstruct your theory 


1 fashion that will change the whole counten: 


press and make it a true reflector of the world of reality 


= ‘2. "hie 
icTS ive, This 


in which both its proprictors and its rea 


latter appeal is the purpose and substance of this open letter 


to you. We write not in any spirit of mere condemnation, 
but with some degree of imaginative understanding of the 
enormous difficulties that stand in the way of any change 
It is our desire to face the situation with you and to make 
a definite proposal which we believe will commend itself 
to you as offering a way out. 

Please do not imagine that we are concerned with mere 
surface or typographical sensationalism. The use of “ban- 
ner” headlines, jazzed make-up, in some cases colored ink, 
may be the only way of catching the attention of the gen- 
eral public, its intelligence not any too alert and its taste 
vitiated by the journalistic diet upon which it has been 
feeding. nical 


soci ial 


It is possible, under the guise of such mecha 


sensationalism, to handle news with a keen sense of 


responsibility, and when any newspaper oeiieas elects 
so to do we have nothing to say in derogation. But this 
is not what has been going on in the press of Chicago 


Day after day, whether consciously or not, the press seems 
to be operating on the basis of competition in penetrating 


to the lowest depths of our city’s life in order that the 


dregs from thence might be flaunted. And this has been 


true not only in cases of proved wrong-doing, but, when 


such sources of sensational news have failed, other means 
are employed to provide this daily diet of mind poison. 
We understand the hesitancy with which any publisher 
While the 
newsstands carry the sensational appeal of competitors it 
will look like financial suicide for any of you to put out 
any other kind of a newspaper. Whether in that judgment 
the publisher is correct or not need not be argued. It is 
not necessary to commit financial suicide or even to hazard 
such a result. 
letter 


will regard a suggestion to change this policy. 


Our purpose in coming to you in this open 
is to ask you to consider a line of action that will 
that 
say that you are ready to produce just as good 


make it clear to this community you are in earnest 
when you 
newspapers as the public will buy. The suggestion that we 
offer is very simple, but we beg you to give it careful atten- 
tion, for it is designed to place beyond question the sincerity 
of your own protestation of desire to make the press really 
minister in the largest way to the public well-being. 


Our proposal is this: That you, the proprietors of th 
daily press of Chicago, agree together upon a united shift 
in news emphasis for one month. Any one of you to whom 
this letter comes can arrange a meeting of your entire 
group; we have faith to believe that no one of you would 
remain away from it. In such a meeting it could be 
decided that all the newspapers of Chicago would for 
thirty days “play down” crime, bestiality and the sordid 
aspects of life, and “play up” those really significant events 
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and constructive activities that make citizenship in such a 


and such a land a high privilege. This is not a matter 
anv hard and fast 


nth’s trial of a reversal of your present theory of news. 





rules; it is nothing more than a 
We suggest, parenthetically, that the last thirty days of 
l_enten season, beginning March 12 and ending Easter 


( 





Sunday, April 12, would offer an ideal period for the news- 
BF yapers to make this contribution to the city’s moral life, but 


does 





course the particular time selected not matter. ) 
‘Ve acknowledge that such a month would put a strain 
fr upon the editorial and reportorial staff of your newspapers. 
sy to report lawlessness ; it is not so easy to interpret 
kind of 


there is not a newspaper staff in 


interest inherent in the other news. 


confident that 
“ _ ly 


ut would rise triumphantly to the opportunity of 


, eat uman 


but we are 


month’s moratorium on scandal and crime. Of 
4 we are not suggesting that you keep lawlessness 
; t of vour papers; that would be a quixotic abandon of a 


What is desired is that the sordid 


scaled by the life of a great city and a great country 


iper’s functions. 


ven only the attention that it proportionately merits 
t proportionately has in real life. 

(ine short meeting, in which probably fewer than ten 
iid participate, would make a month’s experiment 
kind possible. If any one of you gives orders 

for a change in the news policy of the paper 

Will you not 


none of 


trol, your orders will be carried out. 


is experiment together? Then you can 
loss. With all the papers changing their news em- 
for a month, there can be no danger of the financial 
that might be the lot of a 
the de 


adequate publicity for your joint test of the pub! 


lone adventurer. 
ignated month were set far enough ah« 

chances are that enormous financial profit woul 
would 
proposing to do, 
wo, Dr. Chark 


Sheidon advanced the circulation of the Topeka Capital 


The whole nation, aye, the whole world 


interested in what you were 


1 


tching you do it. Twenty years 
35,000 to 375,000 by a week’s experiment in clean 

m. Mr. Sheldon was an amateur; he worked with 
What could the 


pers of Chicago not do if they devoted their enorm- 


acilities in a small Kansas city 





1 common adventure in this realm! Even 


ces to ; 


experiment should fail of any permanent modifica- 
1 


r theory and policy of news it would be finan- 
fitable that 


succeed in both ways, financially and journal- 


But, gentlemen, we are convinced 


You would discover a treatment of news so suc- 


and so rewarding that nothing could induce you, 





e end of the experimental month, to go back to the 
> 7 
-—~ { . 
oe ower that makes it possible for you to carry out 
tion, should you be so minded, likewise places 
‘ iV) responsibility upon you. We do not raise the 


as to the sincerity of your protestations when you 





re your papers victims of a depraved public taste. 





having the power to attempt an escape from this 





condition, you refuse to make the trial, it will be 





for the public to take your plea seriously. 





to believe that you will acknowledge the possibility 
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and respond to the opportunity of such a test of the moral 
taste and interest of the public. By so doing you will render 
We will be only a 


will eagerly 


public service. small 


part of the multitude who acclaim such an 


evidence of vour sense of publi stewardship. 


Tue Eprrors or THe CuristiAn CeEnTurRY. 


P.S.—Our proposal above has no relation to the editorial 
policy of any paper, but only to the standards that govern 


the news pages. 


Thoughts After the Sermon 


I.—Dr. Speer on ‘‘The Christ Who Lives in Men’”’ 
I PURPOSE to be a regular attendant upon the preaching 


\merica’s 


The Christian Century 


services to be conducted by twenty-five ot 
foremost ministers in the pages of 
during 1925. I shall try to listen reverently and heedfully, 
expectant of some gift of knowledge or hope or comfort. 


\nd when the preacher is done | shall not turn thought 


lessly away to common things, but shall reflect upon what 
| have heard, adding to the preacher’s thoughts some 
thoughts of my own. Perhaps in this way I| shall more 
fully make the truth of his sermon my own 

What distinction there is in the vocabulary of our Chris 
tian faith, I thought, as Dr. Speer announced his great 


xt last week! The early followers of Jesus had to create 


here existed no vocabulary 


new language of the spirit; t 
mg Jews, or Greeks or Romans by which they « 


cribe or convey the new experience which Christ had 


In all the history of human speech thers 


rht to them. 


found no chapter recording so immense an enrich 


of language as came about in the latter half of the 
first century A. D. The old thought forms would not 
contain the ineffable reality which had bee ened up to 
the early Christians by their contact with Christ Phe 
had to speak of it in terms esoteric to their own group, and 
which outsiders did not and could not comprehend In 
creating this vocabulary they took odious words like the 


cross, fearsome words like death, incredible ords like the 


resurrection, debased words like love and t formed them 
into tokens and symbols of glorious and triumphant and 
issured and holy experience. 

What literary daring it required to do all this! Our 
minds are slaves to the conventions of languag« It is the 
rare man who fashions a new word or empties an old o 
that he may refill it with fresh content. But the early 


Christians did this. They had to do it, or lose the priceless 


treasure which they had found in Christ. His wine could 


not be held in old wineskins; they must fashion new wine 
skins And they did It was a creative process—not 
merely creative of new words. but the creative working 

new life The words had to be found because the life 


was being born. 


It is an intellectual joy to read the New Testament, espe 


cially the Pauline letters, for the sheer fascination of watch 
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ing this creative process at work. On almost every page 
we see great, fertile, original ideas emerging. Evidently 
depths of human experience are being sounded that were 
never sounded before. When we watch over Paul’s shoulder 
the laborious moving of his stylus on the parchment as 
he writes: “I Christ: nevertheless | 
live; vet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which 
| now live in the flesh I live by the fait! of the Son of 
God who loved me and gave himself for me,” we 


am crucified wit! 


are 
observing the outward signs and movements of a new 
creation in the experience of the writer. He has had an 
experience that is as original and pristine as was the first 
dawn to the first man. Fvery 


the words in little groups of twos 


clause, every phrase, of this 
text is brand new. 7; 
or threes and Ji: 
Here 


single verse, each one of which is without precedent in the 


over them. Each group is absolutely 


original are at least eleven or twelve concepts in a 
history of human speech or human experience. I 
crucified—with Christ 
Christ liveth 


am 
nevertheless I live—yet not I—but 


in me—and the life which I now live in the 
flesh—I live by the faith—of the Son of God—who loved 
me—and gave himself—for me. As this hot sentence flows 


along, every pulse beat seems to reinforce the stream with 
fresh blood drawn from the heart of an original experienc¢ 
It is not alone that the statement as a whole is original, but 
that every component idea of the statement is original, each 
tiny part being without precedent in all the range of human 
anguage 


Here is originality indeed! Plainly a new force 


is at work in the world. A new creative day has dawned. 
The spirit of man is expanding with new outreach; it is 
rising to new moral heights not known before to exist. 


We poor 


Christians of these davs long distant from that 


creative morning of Christian faith lack the glow and 
radiance of Christian experience because we take Christ 
at second hand. We are so used to his name and his 


presence that he does not start or surprise us with the 
It makes 


generation might elapse in 


miracle that he is or the miracle that he proposes. 


one almost wish that a whole 
which his presence and all record of him would be forgot- 


ten, that he might come again to mankind with creative 


power! Suppose that in our day and time, with our facili- 
ties for communication, Christ should come with the same 
fresh surprise as that which his coming struck in the hearts 
of his earliest disciples 


suppose ! Suppose! 


Perhaps he is coming! Perhaps we are at a new dawn 


of an original understanding of him. Perhaps the words in 
which his first interpreters told what he meant to them may 
be unlocked and the creative principle that is in them be set 
That is what Dr 
Paul. To smooth- 


We have used it so easily, so heedlessly, so form- 


free Speer has done for us with these 


words of most of 


us this text came 


rubbed. 
ally, and so long, that its meaning has been worn away. 
But the sermon made it seem as if the words of Paul had 
been uttered just yesterday, as though we might be reading 
them with virgin eyes. What a shaft of light was that 
which Dr. Speer shed upon Paul’s thought when he con- 
nected it with the modern idea of multiple personalities. | 
must go back and read again that section of the sermon in 
which the preacher asks, How many I’s are there here? and 
speaks about the “layers of a man that make up the man,” 
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of the “conflict between these different levels of his life.” 
and of the secret which Christ possesses of “coming down 
through the upper levels” to set free the “last and the least 
soiled” of these “multiple men” that each one of us is. Jt 
is a long leap from Paul to Professor James, and it is a 
long leap back again from the psychologist to the apostle 
But happy is he who has been freed from the slavery of 
literalism, whether in Scripture or in science, and has found 
the spring of living experience from which both Scripture 
and science draw. Tue LIsTENeER, 


The Roses 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


E RETURNED after we had been absent, and we 

came unto the home of the daughter of Keturah 
And she and her husband and her children were glad to 
behold us, and we also were glad. And there was a ring at 
the door, and a lad stood there with a Box of Roses. And 
within the Box was a card that said, These are for Keturah, 
because we love her. And there came another lad wit! 
And within was a Card that said 
There is no woman that I love more, therefore do I send tc 
Keturah these Roses. 


another Box of Roses. 


And there came yet another lad, with 
another Box of Roses, and there was a card that said things 
like unto these. 

And Keturah said, Every day do I thank God for my 
Friends, and I thank Him for the love of those who sent 
these Flowers. 

Now I walked abroad for an hour, and when I returned 
the Roses had been placed in Vases, and stood in Various 
Places. And the Little Sister of the daughter of the daugli- 
ter of Keturah took my hand, and led me from one to 
another of them. And this is what she said: 

Grandpa, see what Santa Claus sent me for a Birthday 
Present. 

Now it was not the time for Santa Claus, neither was it 
her birthday, but her reckoning of the joys of life Despiset! 
Chronology. 
but that 


And the Roses had been sent unto Keturah, 
fact troubled the little damsel not at all. 
Claus had sent her those Roses for her Birthday. 
It may be there are some Stupid Folk in the world who 
suppose that I ought in Strict Accuracy to have informed 
the Littlke Damsel that the Roses were not hers; but they 
are mistaken. 


Santa 


The Roses were none the less Keturah’s for 
being also the Birthday Gift of Santa Claus to the Little 
Sister of the daughter of Keturah. 

Oh, beloved, learn if thou canst to enter the Kingdom of 
God as a Little Child. Limit not thy possessions to the 
meager hoard which the Tax Collector can discover as 
belonging unto thee. All things are thine. Paul and Cephas 
and Apollos and every good thing is thine. And every day 


is thy Birthday as a child of God, and Santa Claus doth still 
Lidl “iis at any time of the year and at any 
period of thcir life if their eyes be i. * holden by the Meager 
Probabilities of Ordinary Existence. 

Beloved, this Parable I send unto thee as a Rose for 
thy Birthday. All things are thine. 
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Security Without War 


By Kirby Page 


URING THE PAST YEAR many church con 
entions have passed vigorous resolutions con- 
o¢ war as a futile, suicidal, sinful method of set 

lisputes between nations. And yet not one of the 

national assemblies has unequivocally withdrawn 
tion and support from the war system. The 
hes are beginning to understand the real nature 
rn war but are not yet ready to cease depending 
the army and navy for protection. They are 
that security and justice would be endangered if 
ition did not have armed forces upon which to 
emergencies. The churches are not going to 
the final break with the war system until they 
need that the values which they cherish can be 
ely safeguarded by non-violent means. 
oblem before us is this: Can a modern nation 
tself from outside aggression without relying 
army and navy? Are there effective non- 
‘ans of maintaining security and justice? In 
ake this discussion as specific and concrete 
le, let us consider two actual situations, one 

d the other current. First, could France have 

herself against Germany during the years 

1890 to 1918 without armed preparedness and war? 
can the United States protect herself against 
uring the next fifty years without armed pre 
ess and war? 


RACE OF ARMAMENTS 


ire conflicting answers to these questions 
var French government said: No, we cannot 
irselves without being fully prepared for war 
therefore, participated in the general race of 
nts, as a result of which the nations of Europ 
orty billion dollars gold upon armies and navies 
he forty years preceding 1914, the rank in order 
preparedness expenditures during these vears 
france first, Great Britain second, Russia third 
fourth, Italy fifth and Austria-Hungary sixth 
he tragic fact was that the higher the arms were 
ore acute became the fear and hatred 
us peoples, 
n the storm broke France sought to protect her 
using arms, with the result that a million and 
of her choicest sons were killed, her fairest 
es were laid waste, many of her towns and 
were subjected to military occupation, and mil- 
| her citizens lived under tyranny and bondage 


ur terrible years. In the end Germany was 


uished upon the field of battle and forced to ac- 


most drastic treaty of peace. But France did 


in security. Never have her fears of Germany 


greater than during the years since the armistice. 


| so she has remained armed to the teeth and the old 
ious circle has been perpetuated 


Was there any other course open to France in the 
pre-war days? If she had been wise enough and cour 
ageous enough could she have prevented the holocaust 

the war? Of course, no one can be absolutely cer- 
tain on this point. There are, however, certain facts and 

ts of evidence which throw light upon this question. 
| would like to suggest the following steps which were 
open to France. 


TWO GERMANYS 

France might have recognized that there were two 
Germanys—one militarist and the other anti-militarist 
and thrown the full weight of her influence behind 
the peaceful, non-aggressive elements within Germany. 
Proof of the fact that these antagonistic groups did 
exist is found in the political struggle within Germany 
From its inception the Social Democratic party was 
thoroughly anti-militaristic. So much so that Bis 
irck tried in every conceivable way to crush it out 
existence. But without success. The vote of the 
social democrats grew from 312,000 in 1881, to 2,107,076 
in 1898, and 4,250,329 in 1912: whit 


in the reichstag increased from one in 1871 to thirty 


ir representation 


in 1890, eighty-one in 1903, and one hundred and 
ten in 1912. In the general election of 1912 there were 
nine parties in the fieid and yet the social democrats 
polled thirty-five per cent of the total vote and elected 
a larger number of delegates to the reichstag than any 
rty had elected for thirty years. 
Ihe intensity of the anti-militaristic convictions of 
he social democrats is indicated in the tollowing state 
ent taken from their “Official Handbook for German 
otters’: “The God of Christians is not a German, 
Russian, or English God, but a God of all men, 
international God. God is the God of love and of 
peace, and therefore it borders upon blasphemy that 
the priests of different Christian nations invoke this 
God of love to give victory to their nation in the general 


hter. It is equally blasphemous if the priest of 


ne nation prays the God of all nations for a victory 


nother nation.” 

Secondly, France might have strengthened the ant 
militarist forces within Germany by altering some ot 
her own attitudes and practices and by abandoning com 
pletely certain other policies. The peoples of Germany, 
as well as most other peoples in Europe, were desperate- 
ly afraid. They had reason to be afraid. Europe had 
waged forty important wars in a century. The whole oi 
that continent was an armed camp. International politics 
centered about the balance of power idea. Nations were 
desperately afraid that this balance might be upset 
Secret diplomacy was the universal rule. This practice 
gave the imperialists and militarists their supreme op 
portunity. Propaganda was widespread and had be- 
come a governmental science. The militarists in Ger- 
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were leaders in this international anarchy, bu upon the United States. The supreme danger is that we 
thev were not alone guiltv. Moreover, as we have may drift into a new international alignment which \What s 


there was a very strong anti-militarist movement wit! might lead to a general war between many nations, J; had be 


i 


’ 


Germany lf France had been wise enough to e the war system is perpetuated, is permanent security nations 


exerted herself strenuously against militarism, m possible for any nation? 
lhiance imperialisi nd seeret diplomacy, she : 
’ ‘ ; SECURITY AGAINST JAPAN 
ive er great engt ed tn CC ol pe : 
conciliation wi (ser ! flow can we protect ourselves against Japanese ag- § 


In the third place. had France. in addition to « ssion | should like to suggest the following steps 
her own 1 pent money, time, energy and st, Let us recognize that there are two Japans 
gence in ntinuous effort to overcome the militarist and the other non-militarist—and_ begin ¥ 
Ispici f the German people and to win tl iw to strengthen the peaceful and non-aggressive ele- 
Stonce acd reancct. andl tad she endeavored +t ents within Japan. That there are these two groups ing the 
re thet perati in creatine etfective intern 1 Japan is borne out by the testimony of very many 
ast through which disputes | competent observers. In this connection Dr. Sidney 


tween natiotr , rht have beet micablyv adjusted t LL. Gulick of the Federal Council of churches, who } 


| ce | done thes can there be anv doubt lived for many years in Japan, says: “There is practi- le 
that the tice ld have been turned against the mil cally unanimous opinion that as compared with ten 
turists in Get even with the deep fear w | vears ago, or even five, a new Japan has come into 
existed among tl (german pe ple beenuse of the tI existence. It is significant that the student class sym- 
tar liance | ( Russia and France and tl ast pathizes generally with the working classes. They know 
preponderance of t] military and naval strenetl the enormous sums devoted to the army and navy 
Reance and her alli s compared with that of Germa These facts, with the warning before their eyes of a 


her allies. and j 1] lespread d skil Germany humiliated and in the dust, has produced a 


1) da within Germay riuinst other nation strong anti-militaristic movement. It is shared by the 


i » ates , witi-militarists were working classes who see in the military establishment 
1912 their combined vote wa the foe to their hopes. Radical “pacifism” is not un 
more than forty per cent of the total. How much su known. Military service is hated by most and rejected 


other tj wld e been required te by atew. The refusal of some to take the oath required 


e increased tl te to fifty-five or sixty per cent of soldiers on entering the service is a matter of deep 
ind thus have destroved fror vithin the power of concern to the authorities and is freely discussed in the 
’russial t ! press 


May, 1923, an effort was made by the military 
ithorities to stem the anti-military tide among the 
eem fantastic and far rem: | tudents by starting a “Society for the Study of Military 
from reality t mer of historte interest Or are Science” in one of the largest private universities im 


tions faci i parallel situation toda Does Japan (Waseda). The opening function was graced 
Ipor y some thirty army and naval high officials—generals 

t problems nd admirals dressed in full regalia, their breasts re- 
United States protect herself agai plendent with decorations. ‘To the universal astonish 


Is cold steel the 1 t effective wav to deal ment of the authorities the hall was overcrowded with 


with burning pass ried preparedness our onl hundreds of students who were violently anti-militat 
( 5 ( ! { he the 1] fearlessly heckled the speakers, regardless 
ther alternative e should ask a prior questio cir uniforms and decorations, and the meeting broke 
tain securit 1 justice | p in se thing of a riot when the police tried to « 
lt orth ting out that the answe ree order. 1) with litarisii’’ was on on I 
( ] iar itive Moreove , the whol t | crs Line pore ! ft] militarists was so 
tendeneyv of the hour 1s “inst this assun ption Moder nexious to the student Lod of the coun ry that the 
war is less and Ie onflict between two nations: mor “Society for the Study of Military Science” was actua 
more it waged between groups of nations. ” lisbanded. The solid opposition of ihe students 
terdependence of nations was pointed out by P1 lapan to militarism and to all efforts to militarize tl 
— Chicago addres He sp ing generation became clear to all, 
‘ ‘ | come little more than a grea 
p rhborl nl H then asks: “If we could not avoid RACE DISCRIMINATION 
lvernents in r whose causes were foreign, and Secondly, let us seek to strengthen the anti-militarists 
ues were chietly alien to us because we had in Japan by altering some of our present attitudes and 
them for ourselves long ago. how can we hoy practices and by entirely abandoning certain others 
t dour full share of responsibility in connectio1 Conspicuous among the practiccs which we need to . 





ith other world problems?” There is very little like! change is the manner in which we exclude Japanese im 


ever make a single-handed attack migrants. Japan does not question the advisability ot a 
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e number of her citizens admitted to America. 


he objects to is racial discrimination. If Japan 


placed on a quota basis along with the other 


- in our recent immigration law only one hundred 


rt 


\ 


+ 


six Japanese immigrants would have been 
,enter each year. If we want permanent peace 


not only cease racial discrimination against 


we must abandon such military gestures as our 


Detense 


( 


Day. immigration legisla- 


military 


Our recent 


mobilization have enormously 


ned the militarists of Japan. The proposed 


rs of the United States navy in the Pacific dur- 


ming summer are a distinct menace to cordial 
with Japan. 


let us make immediate and vigorous efforts 


rthen the anti-militarists of Japan, not only by 


house ourselves, but by expending money, 
rev and intelligence in seeking to win the 
and respect of the Japanese people. Ex- 


how this may be done are to be found in 
hington conference and the generous contri- 
\merican citizens for the relief of victims 


panese earthquake. What would be the result 


hould cease spending hundreds of millions of 


it 


of helping to strengthen 


battleships and armed 


] 


preparedness and 
the same amounts in constructive efforts 
the 


he confidence and goodwill of Japanese 


4 


nd what would happen if, in addition to this 


ourselves enthusiastically into 
the 


ternational agencies of justice? Upon which 


should throw 


world court, and 


should we expend most money and 


point the churches of America have a very 


ponsibility and a tremendous opportunity. 
put their dependence in the army and navy, 

strengthen militarism in Japan, or they 
o depend upon preparedness and can throw 
nfluence behind the effort to create goodwill 
Japan and our country and endeavor to get 


nment to cooperate freely with the other na- 


strengthening all international agencies of 
CHURCHES AND THE WAR SYSTEM 
hour, | am con 1 that the churcl 
should utterly repudiate and abandon the 
for the following reasons: (1) Our 


il position and freedom from the danger of 
nakes it easier for us to take the lead in this 
2) War 


is futile and suicidal 


on a great scale and with modern 
and the whole tendency 
war is to involye many nations. War is not 
vhich can now be used successfully in achiev- 
itv and justice. (3) Because the weapons and 


nherent in modern war are a supreme viola- 


the spirit ard teaching of Jesus. Fifteen national 


ns on 


blies of the churches have recently passed ringing 


1? 


war. These declarations contain such 


ases as “the most colossal and ruinous social sin,” 
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“inherently and essentially a supreme violation of the 
teaching and spirit of Jesus,” “supreme enemy of man 
“its futility 
evitable nor necessary,” “not only futile but suicidal,” 


kind is beyond question,” “neither in 


“in its very nature self-defeating,” “fundamentally 


wrong, inefficient and irreligious,” “a denial of the basic 


principles of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 


of man,” “morally indefensible.” If these statements 


are true, it seems to me that the only consistent course 


is for the churches to repudiate and abandon entirely 


such an futile, suicidal, sinful method as 


(4) 


churches on our own g% 


unnecessary, 


war. Because of the effects of such action by the 


vernment and upon the peoples 


of the earth. If our government knew that the churches 


would no longer sanction armed preparedness or sup 


port war, it would undoubtedly be stimulated -to make 


more vigorous efforts to find peaceful ways of settling 
disputes between nations. Can there be any doubt that 
unequivocal actions by the American churches would 
thrill the war-weary people of other nations and greatly 
strengthen the anti-militarist forces everywhere? 


The churches of America have two courses open to 


them, to sanction wars for righteous causes and there 


fore support grmed preparedness, or to repudiate and 


abandon the whole war system. If they follow the first 


course they will play into the hands of the militarists 


in other lands and will help to perpetuate the war 


SVS 


tem. If they follow the second course, they will, in my 


and rence r 


opinion, be true to the gospel of Jesus an in 
calculable contribution to the abolition of war and the 
building of the kingdom of God on earth. “Not by 


might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord 


of hosts.” 


Fightin’ Tom 


By George M. Gibson, Jr. 


I HAVE CONTEMPLATED the ideal of universal 
friendship from the vantage-point of this little Texas 
village where I, as heir of a long and varied succession of 


The het 
\mony the 


brick and mortar, ele 


Itayve 1s not 


clergymen, now occupy the parsonage. 


in every respect entirely desirable items are 


included a beautiful mass of vantly 


appointed for a village of sixteen hundred souls; a domicile 


] 


as spacious in proportion if not as lovely; the duty of deliv 


ering two homilies a week and of praying Wednesday 
evenings with the faithful dozen ; not to mention unexpected 
grants of sausage and country butter The past has be 
queathed to me also a_ situation in denominationalism 
wholly tragical. 

It was just a little while ago—the early settlers still smile 


as they tell of it 
the old 


this pulpit was occupied by a horse-trad 


school, w 


ing parson of ose particular forte was 
debating on such momentous considerations as the mode of 
baptism, infant damnation, free moral agency, and justifi 
cation by faith, He was dubbed “lightin’ Tom” affec 


whatever cause has his 
for I have 
Tom still holding sway in some rural habitat, 


tionately, for he who fights in 


admirers. It was hardly a generation ago, met 


sure that he 
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is ever walking in the Master’s way in that he brings not 
peace, but a sword. 

Through an amusingly painful two hours I heard him 
as he held forth the undying glories of our denomination. 
1 wandered the tedious pathway with him through the 
mazes of a rather uncertain historical setting, and, guided 
by milestones of many a random proof-text, traced Meth- 
odism back to the apostles, thence to the prophets, and to 
the the 
clearly to be inferred that the Egyptians were Episcopalians 
and Moses a Methodist ; 
Methodist ; 
Elder Paul were laying the foundations of the church of 
the Methodistic Christ, and that 


children of Israel in land of bondage. It was 


that the Midianites were Baptists, 
and Gideon a that Bishop Peter and Presiding 
whosoever subscribes not 
to the twenty-five Methodist articles of religion, his name ts 
anathema, or Dennis. 

“Fightin’ Tom” personified the age when competition 
the life of religion 
the 


was and throngs gathered on Saturday 
red the 


chapel to hold their orgies of bitterness over the plan of 


evenings at littl school-house or little white 


salvation, driving home in little groups afterwards under 


If the Sunday 


By George 


Hi NDAY 


educational in it 


S| S( 


HOOTL 


Ss aims or it 


has never been definitely 


program. One hundre 


and twenty-five years ago it was forced upon an unwilling 


church by laymen plilanthropists who desired to teach 
morals and manners to the poor and unfortunate of the 


cities. No sooner had the church adopted the Sunday sci 
than it found itself in the sweep of fervent revival which 
struck this country during the ft uarter of last centi 
nd ql ckly came to see the pe l ( ol the Sw 
school as an evanvelistic agency t \ k upon child] l 
nd youth 

rom that day to this, although what passes for a cu 
culum has been provided, 1! primary purpose of tl 


Sunday school in the minds of many, if not most, of its 
promoters and supporters is that of conversional evangs 
sm. Probably well above ninety-five per cent of those in 
positions of highest authority in evangelical churches 1 
their faith in the Sunday school on its power to effect cor 
version in the lives of children his aim defines the Su 


day school to most ministers at the present time, and also 
to most superintendents, and to a large proportion of Sun 


day school teachers 


EDUCATION REQUIRED 


be it from me to argue against evangelism as an 
f the church or to reflect upon conversion where 
The 


point is that education is necessary somewhere in the 


conversion is required in the life of an individual. 


religious life and experience of an individual or a nation 


Intelligent Christianity requires that a certain range o! 
information be acquired, certain principles understood and 
applied, certain attitudes and loyalties cultivated, and certain 


habits of action set up and built into conduct and character. 
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God’s gentle moonlight, each side saying, “Didn’t oy 
preacher skin ’em alive!” We sigh and say complacently 
“His day is gone.” He presents a pitiful figure whose onh 
talent is denunciation in an age when, out of the heart of 
the masses, comes the inarticulate cry for the kingdom oj 
heaven. His day is done, and yet his evil was not interred 
with his bones. 

From my sanctum fireside I try to visualize the ideal 
order in the world—class consciousness made obsolete, racial 
antipathies dissolved, ecclesiastical jealousies uprooted, war 
outlawed. And I sometimes catch faint echoes of prophets’ 

vices pleading for the universal friendship. But somehow 
I « 


souls where Tom’s theological ilk have left behind thep 


an't see beyond this little village of sixteen hundred 


fourteen churches with mortgages and leaky roofs, fourteen 


sermon-soaked societies, declaring absoluteness, self-sated 


aturnine. And 1 find myself wondering whether “world 

r i} 
srotherhood” will be much more than a slogan until we 
earn something of community friendship. 


; 
Maybe a note of despair does not become a preacher ; but 


He’s the older. 


School Fails 


H. Betts 


jump on I-cclesiastes. 


Some agency within the ci miu made responsible 


or this training. Can the Sunday school be that agency? 
That it has not succeeded in being such an agency up t 
the present time must be freely admitted. The Sunday 


school touches only about one child and youth out of thre: 


among its constituency. Those who are enrolled average 
attending approximately twenty-six sessions out of fifty 


two 


less—than ten hours of actual instruction. 


During that time they receive not more—probably 
Not one puy 
Con 
paratively few teachers are prepared to teach the subject 


in ten studies his lesson before coming to the class. 


matter they present, and large numbers of them come t 


the classes without having made specific preparation on the 


lesson of the day. If an examination were given Sunday 
chool teachers such as is imposed upon public school teach- 
ers, and a teacher’s certificate required, probably not one 


Sunday school teacher out of fifty could at present mee 
uch a reasonable test on the materials they teach. If pupil 
were given an examination over the matter of the Sunda} 


school curriculum as they are over the matter of the publi 


school curriculum, it is quite certain that not one out of a 


hundred, and more likely not one out of five hundred, could 
vass for promotion from grade to grade. 


Very 


school in their budgets, depending upon the collections from 


few churches make any provision for the Sunday 


the children themselves or from special drives, in order 
to support the school. Almost no Sunday schools have any 
library of professional or reference books for their teach- 
lictionaries, cyclopaedias, atlases, and similar rei- 
From two-thirds to three- 
fourths of all the Sunday school classes meeting on a given 
Sunday in the churches of the Protestant denominations 
assemble, not in separate classrooms, but in an open audience 


crs, OT ( 


erence works for their pupils. 
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room with class closely adjoining class, with the attendant 
confusion that makes any real educational standards of 
instruction and recitation impossible. 
charts, and other teaching equipment are wholly lacking in 


Blackboards, maps, 


a large majority of the schools. 
Children come to the Sunday school fairly well as long 
s they The peak of Sunday school attendance 
is reached at about the eighth year, and continues fairly 
uniform up to thirteen or fourteen. 
teen a steady decrease in attendance takes place until at 


are sent. 
From the age of four- 


the age of twenty less than one out of four of those who were 
attendance at the age of fourteen are to be found in 
chool. This means that during the critical period of 
lescence, when the youth needs the influence of the 
church and church school most of all, that influence is not 
sufficient to hold him in contact with the church or its 
|. Comforting statistics are set forth, it is true, as 

the proportion of church members who have come up 

9 It is to be noted in this con- 


nection, however, that the other phase of these statistics is 


through the Sunday school. 

revealed; that is, the proportion of those who were 
e members of the Sunday school, but who have been 
Careful estimates 


st both to the school and to the church. 


lace this proportion at not less than sixty per cent. 

Now these facts are not shown simply to find fault with 
the Sunday school. They are set forth because they are 
facts and because what the church needs more than it needs 
n thar 


ny other thing today is to recognize and admit facts. | 
believe that the Sunday school faces the most important 

rtunity before the church today, and yet I fear that 
it is for all practical purposes failing in its educational 
task. These points are set forth preliminary to raising the 
question, Can the Sunday school be made into an educa- 
rency such as the church requires if it is to measure 
any degree to its responsibility to childhood and 

DOUBT SUNDAY SCHOOL CHANGE 

here are reasons for grave doubt whether the Sunday 
Its traditions 
Not a small portion of its leadership is 


can be made to fulfill this function. 
ire all against it. 
tit. Its unpaid teaching force, lacking in educational 
nd standards, is against it. The attitude of the 
church, which first of all provides for an adult congrega- 
listen to preaching, and often to paid singing, is 
t it. A ministry which conceives its function as ful- 
from the pulpit is against it. An inadequately con- 
ived curriculum, published in indefensibly cheap form 
ind administered with shocking disregard of economy and 
efficiency, is against it; approximately two out of three 
unday school children are still given ungraded lesson 
materials, 
lt is true that the church may hold institutes and summer 
schools and conventions; it may send out special workers, 
unsel with individual churches ; it may establish study 
and correspondence courses, and print books and 
magazines and pamphlets and papers and distribute them 
widely, These things are all worth doing and will have a 
effect, but no one of them nor all of them together 
will make the Sunday school an educational institution 
unless traditional aims, organization and methods are dis- 


carded and new standards set up; and so fundamental a 


classes 


certain 
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transformation as this would require may be a practical 
impossibility. 

What, then, is the solution? It is likely, as one dis- 
tinguished Sunday school leader has recently said, that 
serious instruction in the Bible and other aspects of religion 
will in the future come from the week-day church schools 
and from vacation schools, the Sunday school being re- 
tained as an institution for inspiration, for worship, and 
for the teaching of denominational matters 


THE WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS 


The week-day church school can be educational where 
the Sunday school cannot, first of all because it is held 
upon week days, that is, work days. Again it can be edu- 
cational because in many instances the church week-day 
classes are held as a regular part of the child’s general 
school day, when he expects to study, work, recite, master 
his lessons and carry out his tasks. The week-day church 
school can be educational because it has paid teachers, and 
can establish standards and require these standards to be 
met by its teaching force. Recent careful surveys of church 
school enterprises reveal the fact that in the better week- 
day church school systems the teaching is on a par with 


that in the public schools in the same community. The 
week-day schools can be educational because an organized 
curriculum of actual textbooks is in use in the better 


schools, the children studying their lessons and preparing 
for recitation as they would in any public school subject. 
The results of this kind of program led the minister of 
one large church recently to say that the children of his 
constituency had learned more about the Bible in three 
months in the week-day classes than they had learned all 
their lives before in the Sunday school. 

These and other reasons which indicate why the week- 
day church school can be educational in a sense in which the 
Sunday school cannot, also apply to the vacation church 
True, this phase of the church’s school is a vacation 
Yet the 
better vacation schools are at present securing a high type 
of work by 
immeasurably superior to those of the Sunday schools of 


echool. 
school; that fact must not be left out of account. 


maintaining educational standards that are 


the same churches. 

In the light of all of these conditions and facts, therefore, 
is it not probable that the Protestant churches have learned 
one lesson from the Catholic church, namely, to make 
religious instruction an integral part of the child’s general 
education? It will not be necessary, indeed it would be 
disastrous, for the Protestant church to make the error 
made by the Catholic church, of removing their children 
from the public schools and teaching them in parochial 
schools. The Protestant churches, if they will work to- 
gether, can parallel the public school system of this country 
with a program of week-day and vacation religious in- 
struction which will fully take care of this important phase 
of the child’s spiritual development. If, however, these 
churches depend upon the Sunday school alone, hampered 
and handicapped as it is by many inescapable limitations, 
the greatest of all responsibilities and opportunities of the 
church, the religious nurture and training of its childhood 
and youth, will continue to be one of its grossly neglected 


enterprises. 
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HE OPENING DAYS he new vear have left us very 
‘a tle le e of mind invthing but the football and cricket 
ternational events. We in this country held for so long a 
1 thre 1 i! these mes that we take it sadl to 
rt that ‘ have inted 1 The All icl the New 
Zealand side on Saturday after a great comba 
Sporting As a matter of fact, we should have been a little un 
Thrills comfortable e had won, since the New Zealanders 
ere pla n hort nearly all the time. Of th 
le int ¢ | rked tl match the s said the 
tter. but tice sl d | done to the referee, who did what 
} eved t he t re irdl oO ‘ equence It is 
cl te c « d that pr le e a litle a uid f the 
t 1 effect ! foll mia «de on ina 
thall ' \ ‘ ‘ hac heat s at cricket That 
t t loot ( our 1 t ulation and ove 
ther Wi re <¢ ly in danger « becom r too col 
( ( t ( t ( ( ports! plays his very 
t . t lose } s sleep n the match is over 
But ( to be re worried about tl 
test mat t ) t ( ‘ prot | r the settlement ¢ 
' t ' } , 1 P rse the things for whic 
t ( ( { e much less important than the 
‘ ir cl lete Phe plave hit elf doe 
‘ ‘ P P ri = the 7; tato P| We re 
} . led ‘ later R hic] bread and 
‘ er thre t mtere 
> > > 
The Student 
Internationale 
I t it real t ‘ } 1 





R t ( ntr is a pric 
d t i Dane who hopes t 
} P 1 
ese ‘ eC] ‘ 
‘ \l 
! Cl t Ss i ce terence t 
( t lents « the Id are ederate 
P } } the reat w 
) \ ri? t ( 1 « lerence 
‘ 
Ss ( , , rty t 
' ‘ j ‘ 
t a { 
‘ ) t | 
‘ rt the ef ' 
aie hie tive 
‘ ‘ ‘ t t ‘ \ tv « 
Odttye es have ‘ ( the pu c eve 
‘ , — , 4 
( eT! 1 nasti vert iN i SOc t ‘ 
( mit ‘ ed t « ? 600 ll ind whet t 
‘ P ; todente hy destined to | 
in — ; n y peoples their federati wil 
, ' ] ' ; e Europe f the M lle A s tl , 
‘ ernit f rshi Sti ts | ed read 
rsity te ah Rast ne s thers een s 
SERS eat leat 9 ' rid there 
Phe t ‘ S ¢ t | Kal ‘ s I wm 
‘ ¢ 7 \f ert / 
Race 
( nese s ‘ he V . ‘ 
{ si ’ “fT ‘ t< 
. > . 
T. Z. Koo 
id Others 
ee ae eed the 1 ( t figure i | 
‘ ere! In ( nese | e spoke 
esl le , ch 1 ; ‘ ling ‘ { oy 
| ture He nt Ss t tin a l n ¢ t 
e to the Britis! lle It fell to an Indian. M ry} dor 
, ' , 
to speak the church in India here was a 


time when Christians from other lands were displayed on British 


In the Student Movement they stand ow 


1 


platforms as trophies. 
leadership is offered to those, whatever their 


as leaders, for 

race, who think and speak and plan most powerfully. It is not 
in idle pretense but in sober fact that its members take thy 
world for their parish. It is significant of their sincerity that 
over £80,000 was raised by students in 1922-1923 for the reliej 
of poor students in Europe Orthodox Christians from. the 


east and Europe, Lutherans from the north, Syrians, Anglicans, 


free churchmen—are all welcomed into this society, and need 
not leave their distinctive traditions outside the door Ever 
church has its high, broad, and low, but there is room for al 
vho will come and they need not seek a lowest common mul- 
tiple. They share youth and youth is a strong bond,— 


my Festus, happy and free 
myseli I have a life to give 


I am young, 
1 ‘ 
can aevotle 


ntellectual and spiritual setting. They 


see life from the same angle “When kings are seated together 
there are never wanting subjects of conversation,” said 
Le nika, chief of the Ba-ro-tse, when he set out to visit King 
Ed rd VII When youth meets youth, there will never be 


ommon ground 


wanting « And if to this bond there is joined a 
fellowship in the Christian faith, interpreted with a generous 
liberty, there will not be wanting either tastes to survey, or foes 
to challenge There are good lands before them “Nevertheless 
he people that dwell in the land are strong and the cities are 

lled and very great; and moreover the children of Anak are 


een there.” But this internationale has mighty auxiliaries— 





outh and faith, and the joy of a rich and free fellowship. With 
these they can go forth with a good courage. And Zebedee 
emaining behind in his boats, will give a cheer to his sons as 
hey set out upon their pilgrimage 
* * 7 
Dr. William Lawrence and the 
Bishop of Birmingham 
It is not necessary to say nvtl r to Americans upon “Fifty 
\ rs.’ the boo in which Bishep Lawrence tells the story of 
his owt tual development. The book has had, I know, a 
great place in American thought For the English edition, Dr 
! rne t b hop of Birn | 1, has w tten a foreword, i 
hich 1 varmly and whole-heartedly takes his stand with the 
| f Massachusetts One thing sa\ which is as timely 
t is transparently true ‘From the Cambridge of the ne 
world tradition of free and fearless thought has radiated As 
1 evitable consequence religious speculation in New Englat 
been untrammelled, and humane agnosticism has not beer 
re But Christianity can de velop an espe al beauty in su ] 
t! s ere In fact t no exaggeration to assert that 
re us reconstruction becomes necessary, it can only 
effectively be made amid such surroundings. Knowled i 


itual earnestness must join hands, and a liberal educatior 
must have created the habit rf patient ntellectual sympat 
befor ew ideas and old dogmas can be harmonized.” Then 
D Dar goes ¢ t discuss the situation created by the 
I dernist controvers i the Episcopal church, botl n 
\met und in this country He ends his preface with the 
expression of his hope and belief that unity will be preserved 
and “so long as met e resolved on that fellowship in Christ 


! 
evolution 


ot which their communion ts the expression, the slow 


n safely proceed “ 


imes, has been ope 


upon the sin of gentility as this is revealed within the church 
of England. It pays a trib to th ork of others not in that 
church, who have witnessed to Christ among the forgotten 


members of society In passing it has a few friendly hits at 


these faithful evangelists, but it contrasts in the recruiting for 
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ministry the condition of things in the church of England 
th that which is found in the free churches. The tradition 
ntility makes it hard for men, not of Oxford and Cam- 
to rise to high position in the Angelican church. Among 
free churches there is an open way for the man with the 
nd. calling It is time, so the writer declares, for the 


gentility to be broken. The priesthood for Rome is 


ted from the peasants as well as the nobles. The Salva- 
\rmy can use men and women of the humblest origin 


1 the church of England be burdened by its tradition? 
Church Times, in point of fact, repeats some of the charges 
le by George Fox concerning the ministry of his time. 
t could be claimed that the free churches are free from 
lition It is true of our ministry that there is an open 
e difficulty today is to secure a hearing for the min 
' 


calling not from the poorer members of the church, 
those who are privileged in their education at school 





ve.) But in the free churches there are offerings still 


the shrine of gentility 


Odds and Ends 
emory of Dr. Frank “Weston, the late 


s to be honored by his friends They are raising 


bishop of 


ich almost all will go to strengthen the work in 
The Rev. C. E. Tyndale 


me from Kashmir, as breezy and unconventional as 


vhich he gave his life 


His school at Srinagar is a great power in India; its 


uld have been a fish out of water in a conventional 
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parish, but with the large liberty which a modern missionary 
must claim he has planned a school after his own heart, and 
made good his plan. He has taught the boys of Kashmir 
under his care to be good sportsmen and to see the glory of 
service. A large number of lives are saved from drowning in 
the lake by his boys: they ¢ famous swimmers and oarsmen; 


1 


and they learn of Christ in the setting of a full and healthy 





Dr. Schweitzer keeps in touch with his friends ove 
here. In the Guild House, Eccleston Square, where Miss Maude 
Royden ministers, contribution is made to his medical work 


An old 


chool fellow of hi tell now, when they were boys together 


in Lambarene and he writes letters to his friends there 


learning to play the organ, Albert Schweitzer invented clastic 
bootlaces in order that he 1 ht use his feet more freely in the 
pedalling. He recalls also how he once found his friend working 


a 14 


on a hot summer day with his feet in a cold bath. Not a bad 
preparation for equatorial Africa! The new Livingstone 
nlm is to be seen for the first time in January It has been 
prepared with great pains d should do much to keep the 
memory of the great apost! \frica before the world. It is 


certain to sell the books on Livingstone, which are many: not 


one, however, has penetrated ») far a Livingstone, the Path 
finder,” a work in which Mr isil Mathew proved himself 
also a pathfinder missionar iterature The bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Hensley Henson, has been submitting Copec to the 
searching criticism which | n bring to all suggested “re 
forms.” But no one ever hear nything constructive from this 
most able and eloquent and s1 re divine 


The Book World 


War, Peace and Politics 


H -ERT BOOTH wrote Tue Saint AND THE Sworp (Doran, 


during the war, but could not get it published until re 
is a compendium of arguments against war from the 

s pacifist standpoint. To the familiar “burglar-wife 
rument for war, he answers: Commit your home to 


before the burglar comes and then rest in the assur 





1 


t he will not come “unless he is permitted to do so by yout 
Father.” He urges the formation of a league of Chri 


fuse to participate in any military service whatever 





iid think internationally with more dependable result 
I more about the fundamentals of economic | ’ 
Pratixn TatkKs on Economics (Putnam—I wish I knew 


a very sensible book written in a style which dispels 
which is supposed to hang about the “dismal sci- 
first part deals with elementary principles of economics 

value, markets, money, production, and the like The 


irt has to do with applications to present problems, su 


1 


unions, cooperation, taxation, single tax, protection, 


Its argument against single tax is the most 


exchange 

t I have seen. (1 remember being almost converted to 
George’s theory years ago by reading Walker's little book 
t The appeal to “social justice” is criticized on the 
t it 1s a vague general concept not applicable to our 
nomic and industrial system. Every specific proposal 
melioration of the conditions of any class—for example, 
r employes—must be judged on its own merits and in 

to the present system, unless we are prepared to abandon 
m tor some other, say socialism So, for example, one 
rt both workmen’s accident compensation and the min 
° but the 

he former to be a good thing because compatible 


iw on the general ground of soci: 





justice 
present economic system, and the latter to be a bad thing 
destructive of it 
cend from the rarified atmosphere of high idealism to 
the prosaic and populous plain of brass tacks, from things as 


it to be to things as they are. Frank R. Kent in Tue 





Great GAME oF Poritics (Doubleday, Page & Co.) gives a read 
able and reportorial account of what every citizen ought to know 
about the workings of the machinery of politics. What would it 
profit a man to memorize the constitution and call that a course 


im civics? One 1 





of scripture and call it a course in religious education. Both are 


geod things to do, but it 1s also ne« ary to know how the world 
goes round. To be prepared to live in a_ political community 
everyone ought to study cnough elementary law to know some 
thing about his personal legal rights and liabilities, and some book 
like this to know how o government really works The author 
begins with the primaries, and tells what the precinct chairman 
does, how wards are organized, how money is raised and spent 
in political campaigns, how t Negr te is eliminated in the 
southern states it is not by the grandfather clause in state con- 
stitutions—and many other int ting and some rather shocking 
things about actual democracy Such a bo as this—or better 
still, Merriam’s more adequate volume, AmericAN Party Systems 
leads naturally up to tudy of a particular case of boss-rule 


on a large scale, su 
Piatt anp H New York Macnuin (University of Chicago 
The illuminating introduction by Prof. C. G. Mer- 


h as is given by Harold F. Gosnell in Boss 


Press, $3.00) 


riam advocates, as the volume itself illustrates, the method of 
trying to understand political leaders rather than merely denounc- 
ing them Possibly a given leader is a crook, or a selfish boss, 
but why do people follow hin No man is a leader unless he 
has followers What factor enter int that “political tropism” 


(Merriam’s clever phrase) which causes people to turn to a boss 
in sufficient numbers to make it possible for him to be a boss? 
I know of no book which makes so thorough a study—or even 
this kind of a scientific study at all—of the phenomena of extra 
legal political leadership 

An American history from 1492 to now, written for rapid 
reading by or to children, is George Philip Krapp’s America, THE 
Great Apnventure (Knopf, $4.00) In the most remote rural 
precincts, where that ancient institution once known as the family 
circle still exists, and where the commonly current assumption 


that a differential « 


f two years in age disqualifies two persons 
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under twenty-five from being interested in the same thing does 
not prevail, this is a good book for reading aloud. (Perhaps 
there are some places where they still read aloud.) The book as a 
whole is good, but it has some weak spots. The author says 
that Coronado California in 1540” but seems to think 
it not worth while to mention that he ever got any farther. He 
devotes only seven lines to the Mexican war and its results. One 
of the maps, with an insouciant disregard of conventional orthog- 
raphy, indicates how “Sherman devides the south, east and west,” 
and “Grant devides the south, north and south.” As to the origin 
“Germany invaded French 


“entered 


of the great war, there is only this: 
territory and undertook the conquest of France by force of arms.” 
The author’s view of the origin and significance of the war is 
entirely unaffected (See Schevill’s 
article in The Christian Century of October 23.) Is it too much 
to ask that writers for the young cease to ration the truth so 
cautiously with reference to the origins of the war? 


by any post-war discoveries. 


Even in an age of science, when children are supposed to 
relish raw facts and to imbibe the scientific spirit with their 
mother’s milk, nothing quite takes the place of old fashioned 
fairy tales, and when a child wants a fairy tale he is not to be 


CORRESP 
“Christ Is Dead’’ 


Enitor Tue Curistian Century: 
SIR: 


have rendered 


Let me express appreciation for the service which you 
the of the 
In answer to your query as to what is wrong, permit 


in broadcasting editorials Chicago 

paper. 

me to reply, Christ is dead 
First Baptist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 


W. R. McNutt. 


A Distinction Declined 


Eprtor THe Cureistian Century: 

SIR: In 
versalists Plan 5-Year Campaign’ 
according to the facts. 


I find an item, “Uni- 
which is not stated exactly 
You say, “The Universalists, who have 
never before held a denominational drive, are launching a five- 
year campaign to raise $1,000,000 for church extension work.” 
It is true that the five-year program is new but it is not true 


your issue for December 25 


that we have never before held a denominational drive, for as 
a matter of fact we have had a million dollar drive followed by 
a men, ministers and missionary drive both of which were suc- 
cessful and the present drive. 


Harrisville, R. I. ArTHUR M. Sou e. 


Girl Scouts asan International Movement 


Epitor THe CnuristiAn Century: 

SIR: “The possibilities of scouting,” said the founder of the 
scout movement, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, speaking of girls as 
well as boys, at the second conference of girl scout leaders, held 
in Cambridge, England, 
the barriers and bringing about greater goodwill and cooperation 
throughout the nation and between nations.” 


“lie in the direction of breaking down 


The Girl Scouts of America and their companion organization, 
the Girl Guides of England, have in the few years of their exist- 
ence grown into a great sisterhood with branches in forty different 
countries. The spirit of internationalism which is growing up 
among these hundreds and thousands of girls will, in Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell’s estimation, a powerful influence for 
peace. 


be world 

All over the continent of Europe and sprinkled through Asia 
and Africa young girls who will soon be the women of the nations 
are learning the sisterhood of women just as are the Girl Scouts 
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satisfied by a wierdly humanized narrative of the exploits of Koko, 
the little kangaroo, or Ung, the little cave-boy. He wants to be 
told about something that he knows never happened. For this 
mood, there is Helen B. Sandwell’s Vattey or Cotor Days 
(Little, Brown & Co.). Once in a thousand years, the reviewer 
reviews a book without reading it clear through—that is, a 
juvenile—and he has not read this one from cover to cover, 
but it reads well in snatches, and the illustrations are exciting 
and he would hate to risk starting on it with an eight-year old 
if he did not have time to finish. No definite age limit can 
be set for the readers of Aline Havard’s Wuere THE Trait Divings 
(Scribners, $1.60). It is a pioneering tale of the Oregon trail, 
the Mormon migration, Indian fights, and the California gold 
fields in 1848 and 1849. The sophisticated may smile at these 
wild west stories, but in our country, in half of which civiliza- 
tion is not a century old, this material corresponds to the folk- 
lore of older peoples. There is excitement and adventure in 
such stories, of course, but there is also that sense of primitive 
power that comes where a new civilization is rising or an old 
one is striking root in a new place. 
WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


land. Girl Guides, they are called in England and 
Belgium they are “Girl Guides de Beligique” 
distinguish them. The girl scouts of Brazil are “Bandeirantes,” 
that Standard Bearers and for Precious 
The “Volontaria” are in Italy. The French name is “Eclaireuses.” 


in our own 
Canada. In to 


is, Searchers Stones. 
In spite of the difference in language, the troops of the various 
nations are bound together by the ideals of scouting. 

There are troops in Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, 
China, Constantinople, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Latvia, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Norway, Palestine, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia, Serbia, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria 
and the United States. In all these lands, girl scouts are follow- 
ing a program of activities worked out by men and women who 
understand girls; a program designed to make a splendid sister- 
hood of women. 

Madame Cyfer Van Wyngardan, speaking for the girls of Hol- 
land who take the name “Guides,” says, 

“We have our camp fire evenings, where we talk about the 
aim and ideals of the movement, knowing and thinking and dream 
ing in the light of candles lighted for our Guide law—or when 
outside in summer, sitting round a blazing fire, talking and think- 
ing over the best way to serve others. Talking about our different 
ideals touches the girls and helps them to be true and loyal and 
to repair injustice. 

The flood of human 
passion has drowned it; the fire of human wrath has destroyed it 
Europe wants a new expression of the law of life. 

“The law of hate must die, the law of love prevail, and Girl 
Guiding is one of the best ways of helping to build a new world.” 

In countries which have been recently colonized, it often hap- 
pens that a single troop is international in its make-up. Taiping, 
Malay, reports a company which probably unique. It was 
started by a Scotchwoman, the commissioner is Welsh, the cap- 
tain French (married to a Scotchman), the lieutenant Australian, 
the secretary Spanish (married to an Englishman), and the 
treasurer is English. Other members are pure English, pure 
Malay, pure Chinese, pure Sikhs, Indians of all kinds, Cingalese, 
Eurasian Chinese, Eurasian Malays, and Tamils. 

All the activities of the Girl Scouts, whatever language they 
speak, are grouped about the idea of service. The Promise and 
the Laws differ in speech, but the essence is the same. In the 
United States the motto is, “Be Prepared,” and the slogan is, 
“Do a good turn daily.” Each girl takes the promise, “On my 
honor I will try: To do my duty to God and my country; to 
help other people at all times; to obey the scout laws.” The laws 


“For Europe is nearly a lost continent. 


is 


XUM 
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’ require a Girl Scout to be trustworthy, loyal, useful, friendly, 
. courteous, kind to animals, obedient, cheerful, thrifty and clean 


in thought and word and deed. These are the ideals of the Girl 
Scouts from the girls in Argentina learning to swim to the ones 
drilling as a fire brigade in Japan. 

“Through the sisterhood of Guides (and Girl Scouts) across 
the world,” * says Sir Baden-Powell, “the greater possibility has 
come to us of making woman’s national influence for good tell 


internationally. Woman, when she realizes her citizenship, can 


bring about good will and cooperation between differing elements 
; in her own country, which will mean much for its happiness and 
prosperity; and so, also having personal sympathy and comrade- 
ship with her sisters in neighboring countries, she can do much 
( to prevent international enmity and wars in the future.” 

New York City. Mary Avpen Hopkins. 


: Are the Requirements Met? 


Tue CurisTiAN CENTURY: 
Has Bishop Brent been correctly reported when you 
concerning him: “The bishop urged that groups should be 
ed everywhere throughout the churches of persons who are 
to accept the sermon on the mount as their way of life?” 
his own communion already banded together for that 
se? In the service for baptism are these words: “Baptism 
represent unto us our profession; which is to follow the 
of our Savior Christ, and to be made like unto him.” 
At confirmation the candidate promises “to keep God's holy 
ind commandments” (including of course the sermon on 
unt). At communion communicants say: “We offer and 
present unto thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies to be 
holy, and sacrifice unto thee.” What 
gathering a few ears of wheat together, and assum- 
the rest are tares? 

e, Ont 


} TOR 


SIR 


T not 


is not 


f 
/ 


exampie 


is 


living 


WILL1aAM WESTELL. 


From One Who Deplores War 


Fiiror THe Curistian CENTURY: 
The astounding and gratuitous insult directed at men 
ear the uniform of the army of the United States and are 
Christian pastors, is deeply resented! No one deplores 
re than the writer of this note, who gave all he had to 
eas in ministering to brave boys who “saw America’s 
mperilled and stamped those rights with a new sanctity 
renewed security.” I am ready to réspond instantly to a 
and my boy shall stand at my side! 
int it an honor to wear the uniform of an American officer 
’ proper occasion. My work—and I do something—in 
reserve corps, is a patriotic service which I rejoice to render. 
almost unnecessary to express appreciation of the serv- 
red by your paper in stirring patriotic to 
l activity in “the things which 


call, 


Americans 

behalf of the defense of 

have always carried nearest to their hearts” when 
ht becomes more precious than peace. 

tral Methodist Church, Donatp H. GerrisH, 

Mass. Chaplain, O. R. C. 


rence, 


Union at Pennsylvania 


lHe Curistian CENTURY: 

admit that you are not omniscient, that 
esire to correct a statement made a few weeks ago. You say the 
Presbyterian synod of Pennsylvania voted to endorse the housing of 
the Christian work at the University of Pennsylvania under one 
and you then suggest, and I laud you for the suggestion, that 
there is hope that so much of church union may actually come to 
pass. It came to pass many years ago! The Protestant work here 
been “under one roof” since 1857. The work of the church has 
gone forward under a combined, well articulated, program in which 
each minister to students has his place as a secretary of the Christian 
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association, which body is the unifying and coordinating instru- 
ment of the denominations. 

What the synod did was to endorse the project for a new building 
in which to house our work. We want to present to the men and 
women of the University of Pennsylvania the united front of Chris- 
tianity working from a building impressive, dignified and adequate. 
The other denominations, some officially as the Presbyterians and 
Baptists, others unofficially in the project as they have been 
in it for years! 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


are 


Cuaries O. WricHt. 


What Clothes are Fundamental? 


Eprror Tue Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: I was on the train 
In Japan 
And opposite me 
There sat a man 
Reading a book. 

And he was well dressed 
But he had on 

Neither a collar 

Nor a tie, 

Nor a shirt, 

Nor a vest, 

Nor a coat, 

Nor trousers, 

Nor sox, 

Nor shoes. 


And I remembered 

The time 

When I was in seventh grade, 
When if I had been asked 
What clothes were fundamental, 
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The Pulse of the World 


The busy reader wants ‘to get at the gist of affairs and 
the real facts of what is going on in the world with directness. 
The view of the world and its doings gathered from the read- 
ing of indiscriminate magazines and newspapers is necessarily 
partial and imperfect. 


The Manchester Guardian 


WEEKLY 





is specially edited to give the reader a comprehensive view 
of the world’s salient happenings each week without dis- 
tortion or suppression of facts. 


Its news columns are uncolored by propaganda; its editorial 
opinion is always unbiased; its reviews of current literature, 
music and the drama are always illuminating and never 
hackneyed. 


MALAI IUE i 


In more than sixty countries readers find that, given a half 
hour each week, The Manchester Guardian Weekly registers 
for them the pulse of the world, keeping them in touch with 
all vital happenings and all important new currents of thought. 
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Guardian Newspaper, Inc., 
Candler Bidg., 222 West 42nd St., 
New York City. 

I enclose three dollars for a year's subscription to The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, to be mailed to me direct from Manchester, England, 
commencing with the current issue. 
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‘o be well dressed That he was a good man 
ride on a train, And a spiritual leader, 
I would have named And of high character, 
All of these thing And loved his God, 
And his Lord, 
And the train ste e not enougn. 
At a little stati 
1 it occurred to me 
here are many 
church 
from their chi 
known only 
s clothing 
is never 
Upon them 
Phat a man 


M he 


editorial i » January 15 
with the editorial 
to the staff of the attorney -genet! 
re recently went from Buffalo to t 
Donovan. Colonel Donovan had 
States attorney for the Buffalo district 
not know Colonel Donovan or 
that a cleaner, saner, more honest 
n any department of our government 


was the one man to whom the forces of 





for help in law enforcement. He was 
without fear or fav He did not favor the adoption of the 
GOOD BOOKS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL | « vhteenth an t. but with its adoption he took his stand 


on the enforcement of the law. He did 
You Cannot Maintain a Standard Higher Than Your Equipment 


one time to prosecute the members of one of 


The Hymnal for American Youth | | (0) ee ieee ei teaveed in whe lnocken 


here liquor was discovered in the s 

Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITIL A. M. me oO iese men were his close professional and social fri 1S, 
, Donovan a Catholic, but the right minded Prot: 

is the hymn book that is endorsed by leaders in young people's tant forces of thi ity would support him almost to the 

_— lat might come to him. I feel 

The words of the hymns are religious and embody noble senti- as effective as that of Mrs. Wi 

ments worship lovalty love—jo peace 

Phe music is appropriate to the words and has been lowered so ; ; , 

that it will come within the range of a young voice ‘ cil of Churches, 

Buffalo, N.Y 


One Fourth of All the Hymns Bear on the New World Order 
lie BALANCE throughout the book is ADMIRABLY MAIN- An Invitation Spurned 


TAINED with certain sections, ordinarily weak, brought into 
hich light; viz.. Nature Hymns for Adolescents, Life and Ministry 
f Jesus, Easter, Fellowship, Doxologies, and Chants 


( 


permiiied you to send us t ( 


. il entur ( ix weeks as per your request. I must conte 
The Twenty Orders of Worship sis a tik aceial eakaiece dal pl ding o 


ng I have seen lately when it comes 


Filling some 70 pages at the back of the book, are rich in Biblical s of Jesus. } 


and extra Biblical material pedagogically sound, and yet elastic 
enough to fit the one assembly standard of the small! school. 


$75.00 Per Hundred, F. O. B. New York or Chicago 


advertising “The Meant 
In the advertisement 
“he (that is, Charles 
— layton Morrisor rit tha i tic of our study is absolut | 
; ; » break down the notion that any divine authority whatsoever 

Full Orchestration Arrangements for Twelve Instrumen’s ye Pa ey tect 

tame I n rach} am pertectly awat 
Send for returnable samples and a complete catalogue of our hymn 
books for Church, Prayer Meeting, Sunday School, College and , ” , 
School Want no authority ver ough it be divine 


There are many 


for your paper. I am ashamed ot 
} 


Price $1.25 Each; $15.00 for Complete Set aes sare shi npecmet 


" 
afraid to let it be known that I was a regular su 
scriber to it for fear that I might lend what little influence I have 
to perverting others from the old path. 


Belleville, Kan. A. H. Harris. 


The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson text for February 8. John 17:1-13. 


Christ’s Prayer for Unity 
IB WwW CAN ANY 


er and not be intensely aware of Jesus’ deep desire for 


normal man read this tender and noble 


all his disciples? Deeper, however, than unity, 
an external thing, lies his desire for spiritual oneness 
The this 


| together is the true personal relation of each follower 


d on the part of all. cement which binds 


I have never been able to decide which cathedral 
better—Cologne or Milan. 
le and 


of metal, is related to the perfection of the whole. 


Each seems to me perfect 

purpose. Every stone, every piece of glass, 

spiritual church of Christ should be one in the same 
We can 

truth is so 


I have no faith in external schemes. never 


form creed—it is not desirable because 
and so new, in many cases, that the uniform creed 
embarrassment No, not by 
by creedal formation, not by comity shall the united 
That 
It is hopeless to try to unite two hundred churches, 


vould be an tomorrow. 


me, but only by spiritual adjustment to God. 
| of which are more or less distant from the essential 


shall 


It is most important in these days of schemes 


each man gets right with God, we have 


for inducing the denominations to come together 


nse this underlying, fundamental element in this inter- 
yer; for if it means anything it means that spiritual 


result from the establishment of a vital union with 


How were Jesus 


he part of each and every individual. 


Jesus had his life 


ne Why, in this very fashion. 

He was in perfect adjustment to God. God and 
in spirit, one in objective, one in hope, faith and 
That is 
It becomes 


were in perfect agreement in everything. 
ict; that must 
Men 


external plan to unite the Christians of the world 


never be overlooked. 


point. cannot sit about a table and frame 
lividual Christian must get himself into full sympathy, 
inderstanding, and warm love with God. Then union 
! fact. Things equal to the same 
Our task that 
: every last Christian in all the world up to a perfect 


» to God. 


ind, it will be a 


equal to each other. is no less than 
Only then can unity result. 
lary of this essential truth is that each individual must 
to be his own judge as to whether or not he is in 
with his The 
judges who disbar this one and that one. We have 
judges and Presbyterian judges and Baptist judges. 
ypalian wants this as a test, the Quaker wants that. 
lics insist that they know it all and demand rigid 


God. trouble now is that we have 


Men of the free type resent this attitude and will 


to it, never. Intolerance only drives free men away. 


indred and three denominations make ridiculous 
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Christ's prayer. Can you not see how absurd it i 


church to insist that it has a monopoly on truth? | 
that any one church has such a corner on truth and the favor 
All bigotry 


In its place must come a reverent tolerance, not 


of God? must vanish from intelligent commu 


nities. born 
of weakness, not the product of compromise, but of freedom 
Men must be left free to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences; our fathers were right about that. But 
make, and that ts 
shall be 
and recognized. It is a dark blot upon our history that Roger 
Williams banished, that his 


will not recognize as Christians and fellowship all sincere dis- 


there is a which fathers did not 


that 


point our 


when men do so worship God they respected 


was and it is a pity followers 


ciples of Jesus in this present day. To prate of freedom and to 


persecute Quakers seems a strange inconsistency No longer 


must we judge our neighbor, but we must tellowship him 


If we must have certain safeguards, if we cannot trust sincere 
men to the limit, let us begin by tolerating, fellows 
Christians Many 


think the hour 
good-will and fine fellowship. 


hipping all 


evangelical churches already do this and 
has struck for a further 


We look tor a in< 


exclusive membership in all churches. The 


me ot us step in 

lusive, not an 

whole matter of 

the church roll has been overdone. It is unscriptural 
least, 


to worship God as he sees best and 


anyway. 


In democratic America at should be allowed 
should be 
ange of members 
ided, 


No man has a right to force his opinion 


every man 


then he recog: 

nized in every church. A perfectly free intercl 

is the only logical attitude. Every creed, written or demat 

is a man-made creed. 

upon his brother nor to judge his brother by excluding him 
Closed fellowsh ps do 


petuate divisions in the church at large 


from fellowship. vast har and pet 
rhe things that divide 
the denominations today are tox ‘tty to interest thinking men. 
We must rally around the one God and rejoice in the one Christ. 
Why should Methodists and Baptists exist as 


separate units? 


We want individual liberty and collective respect 


Joun R. E 





Just Off the Press 


CHRIS TIANITY— 
W HICH WAY? 


by 
CHARLES SPARROW NICKERSON, D. D. 


A book of great interest. 


A constructive presentation of what 
the future holds for Christianity and 


the Church. 


A valuable and thought-promoting 
interpretation of the most crucial 
periods in religious history. 


The style carries one onward like 
martial music: impassioned earnest- 
ness is infused with a genial humor 
that is delightful. 


Price $1.75 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


First Returns Show Heavy Vote 
for Canada Church Union 


First returns 
Presbyterian churches of C: 
whether or not individual 
shall enter the new United 
a heavy majority in favor of 
On January 6, 242 Presbyteria 
had taken their decisiot 
to enter the 


from the voting 


union, at 
side. 


Mrs. Montgomery Completes New 
Testament Translation 
Mrs. Helen’ Ba 

Baptist leader, h 
lation of the New | 
of the gospels be 

months 
recognition as o1 
called “moder: 

expected that tl 
New Test 
more popular. 


several 


plete 


New York Women Combine for 
Law Enforcement Meeting 
In an effort to secure | 
will make enforcem: 
laws more effective 
the women’s committ 
ment of that state 
in Albany, Feb. | 
organizations have 
ment: Mother's « 
Teacher associat 
women voters, | 
Eastern St 
tion of won 
auxiliary, Lend-a 
A., federation 
Nn mHIssiot 
home missi 
King’s Dau 
colored wom« 
Union Receives Another 
Large Gift 
The McAlpi 
is the 1: to make a 
the cu 


{i Ne 


w York city 


crous gilt to 


a Oe I 

| 
foun 
$100.,- 
David 

Hunt cAlpin, for many years a mem 

ber | 

seminary 


Rededicate Cambridge 
Congregational Church 

With its interior altered into one of the 
most striking and churchly edifices in the 
United Stat l‘irst Congregational 
church, Cambridsa: Mass., was rededi- 
cated carly December It is in this 
churc! hat iymond Calkins is 
carry! ! guished ministry 


Tagore to Participate in 
Unitarian Centenary 

It is announced by the committee in 
charge « 
the American | 
among 


162 


celebration of 
that 
come to 


centenary 
nitarian association 
will 


sitors who 


America in May to take part in the exer- 
cises will be Rabindranath Tagore, famed 
poet, and Einar H. Kvaran, the 
oremost man of letters in Iceland. The 
list of American Unitarian preachers who 

ll go to England in exchange with the 
British preachers who are to come to this 
ountry includes Rev. George R. Dodson, 
St. Louis; Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, St. 
Paul: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Phila 
delphia, and Rev. Sydney B. Short, 


‘ 


\lontreal 


Indian 


Protestant Mission 


prepara- 
Atlas is 
Institute 
New 


new 


FTER THREE YEARS of 
A tion, the World Missionary 
it last announced as ready. The 
f Social and Religious Research, of 
York which is 
volume, has made public some of the 
striking facts discovered by the editors, 
Mr. Charles H. Fahs, of the Missionary 
library, and Prof. Harlan P. 
Beach, of Yale university. About 700 
rganizations, with headquarters in North 
America, Great Britain, continental 
Europe, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand, are found to be conducting the 
enterprise, 
out mis- 


publishing the 
11 


city, 


Research 


Protestant foreign missionary 
but of only 380 send 
. onaries 
The total income of the 700 organiza- 
for this purpose, as reported in 
$69,555,148, the incomes in 
American dollars 
exchange rates current on 
2, 1923. Of the total income stated, 
272,793 was received by societies hav- 
ng headquarters in the United States, 
$3,357,739 by Canadian societies, and $13 
342,499 by British societies 
Continental societies had an income of 
$3,631,305, the great bulk this coming, 
however, from Norwa Sweden, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland, 
eutral in the war. Germany's gifts, 
vhich amounted to $2,118,935 in the year 
just before the war started, amounted in 
1923 to $29,740—to such a point had the 
currency collapse and the results of the 
in general affected Protestant 
Prob $29,740 represented 
giving, with the mark going 
unheard of speed. 


these 


was 
than 
reckoned at 


being 


which were 


war Ger- 


many ably 

truly 

down hill at an 
INCREASE IN GIVING 

A scale giving to missions geared to 
a rate of approximately $70,000,000 a year, 
represents an extraordinary development 
since 1859, when the Rev. J. Logan Aik- 
man, editor of the “Cyclopedia of Chris- 
tian published in London in 
1860, gathered statistics on missionary in- 
come. He was able to report a total in- 
come of Protestant societies of $4,104,- 
296, of which $2,867,245 was given in 
Great Britain, $234,206 on the continent, 
and $1,002,845 in the United States. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, 
according to the “Centennial Survey of 
Foreign Missions,” prepared by the Rev. 
Dr. James S. Dennis, the inccme for 
Protestant foreign missions had risen to 


Missions,” 


Court Affirms Heresy of 
Bishop Brown 

The board of review of the Protestay 
Episcopal church, after hearing the argy. 
ments in favor of setting aside the pr 
vious verdict finding Bishop 
Montgomery Brown, retired bis 
Arkansas, guilty of heresy, affirmed t} 
previous decision on Jan. i5. The sessi 
of the board of review, like the previous 
trial, was held in Cleveland. The case 
must now go to the house of 


bish ps at 


World Envisaged 


319,598,823, of which Great Britain and 
Ireland gave $9,459,562; the continent 
gave $2,441,013; the United States $5. 
916,781; and Canada $545,998. 
crease from $19,598,823 to nearly 
00,000 represents the increase in annual 
income of foreign missionary societies 
during the first quarter of this century. 

In 1900 the United States gave 32 per 
cent of the total amount and Canada 
2% per cent. Now the United States is 
giving 65 per cent, and Canada 5 per cent 
of the total. 

GROWTH IN FORCES 

The societies.repost 29,188 missionaries 
—11,444 men; 17,744 wives and unmar- 
ried women. The total number in each 
of the major areas, with the number in 
the same area at the beginning of the 
century in parentheses is: Asia, 16,524 
(8,839); Africa, 6,289 (3,335); Latin 
America and West Indies 3,249 (1,438); 
Australasia, Netherlands Indies and Paci- 
fic islands, 1,810 (762). 

The number of nationals, men and 
women, of the staff of missions 
and indigenous churches of the Protestant, 
order in these same areas, with the num- 
ber at the beginning of the century in 
parentheses, follow: Asia, 88,635 (38,819); 
Africa, 43,181 (22,279); Latin America 
and the West Indies, 6,094 (6,000); Aus- 
tralasia, Netherlands and Pacific 
islands, 12,559 (5,117). 

The quarter century has seen a marked 
development in the strength of the devel- 
oping Protestant constituency 
on the field. In number of communicants, 
Asia has increased from 622,460 to 1,533,- 
057; Africa has increased from 342,857 to 
1,015,683 (Europeans permanently 
dent in various parts of Africa not 
counted here); aboriginal or indigenous 
populations in Australasia, Netherlands 
Indies and the Pacific islands, from 117- 
092 to 647,728; Latin America and the 
West Indies, from 132,388 to 368,228. In 
North America, north of Mexico, the 
number of communicants among Amefi- 
can Indians, Eskimos and Asiatic imm- 
yrants has increased from 20,506 to 48,- 
711. The great increases in Asia have 
been in China from 112,808 to 402,539; 
India, 376,617 to 811,505; Japan, 42,835 to 
134,547; while Korea showed extraor- 
dinary growth, 8,288 to 277,377. 

In the Philippines, taken over by the 

(Continued on page 170) 
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w Orleans meeting. If the two 
tus decisions are there affirmed, 
Brown will stand adjudged a 
and will be disposed from the 
of his communion. In his final 
to the board of review Bishop 
said: 
lieve in God, the Father Almighty. 
be sure in a literal biological 
my God a father. I use the 
mbolically—a precicus symbol of 
te reality which has brought us 
Not, to be 
1anufacturer of sculpture as the 
ich first codified this creed con- 
anthropomorphic God to be. 


ngs into being. 


the revelations of science, 


Briton Characterizes 
F' SOME TIME the Churchman 


been running a series of reports 
ns listened to by an anonymous 
vho has concealed his identity 
pen name of “A Dear Hearer.” 
is now revealed to have been 
Horwill, of London, a re- 
dist minister who has had a 
career as a journalist. Mr. 
closing his series of articles, 
ted a general characterization 
ms he has heard in America, 
be of interest to all American 


ire two kinds of public speak- 
pularly go under the name of 

’ “writes Mr. Horwill. “There 
lress which strictly deserves to 
lled—the address in which, while 

f thought and order of ideas may 
caretully pondered beforehand, 

ire left entirely to the inspira- 

the moment. And there is also 
iddress in which the speaker, while 
ndependent of any manuscript 
the act of delivery, recites a com- 
that has been fully written out 
study and then committed to 
It is the second type that seems 
st favor with American preach- 
it may share with the read 
he advantage of precision of 
lacks the spontaneity which 
tanding merit of the truly ex- 
us utterance. Indeed, the re- 
sometimes seems inferior in 
even to the read 
st nge thing to 
lact it 


lamp. 


sermon It 
but, as 
often smells more 
And while the 
long discourse is 
than 
make 


Say, 


rizing a 


less for some men 
h everyone it must 


advancing years 


. OF HOT CHURCHES 


times whether American 

not affected, more than is 
ispected, by the overheating 
church buildings. In such 
erature as is thought neces- 
ns—or, it may be, demanded 
atmosphere inevit- 
that induces somno- 
counteract this tendency the 
is to introduce plenty of ‘pep’ 
liscourse. At all costs he must 
hearers awake. The easiest way 
ng this is to shout or to make an 


' 
ons—the 


( one 


CHRISTIAN 


which were denied to them, my heaven 
and my earth are infinitely more compiex 
than theirs. And I believe in Jesus Christ, 
his only son, our Lord. Once again, not 
literally. I believe in Jesus, not less than 
do the litcralists, but more. 
is more than a his 
more than a third term in an ancient 
theological equation. Whatever this court 
rip me ot 


Jesus, to me, 
aracter, and 


. : ' " 
ustorical « 


does, it cannot s my bel 


| Jesus the m 
—ever: man of from tl 
dawn of human intelligence a 
sion. This faith of 
word puzzie. It is 
words at their best 
the truth. You 


see in in of sor 


Jesus. 


sorrows 


mine is no 
beyond words 
} 


are but symbol 


cannot 


imprison 


American Sermons 


inordinate use of and other 
devices favored by professional elocution- 
ists. I have been astonished, again and 
again, by the excessive muscular effort 
put forth by American preachers in the 
delivery of their sermons. There must be 
many an American preacher who secures 
in the act of preaching all the physical 
exercise he needs for the weck. His pulpit 
serves him as a gymnasium. And when 
he sits down, or even before, he has to 
mop his forehead like a wrestler after a 
stiff bout—-a spectacle rarely seen in an 
English church but not at all uncom 
in an American. 


gestures 


on 


AMERICAN RHETORIC 


“The American sermon, in whatever 
manner it may be delivered. is apt to be 
much more rhetorical in style than the 
English. Rotund sentences and eleborate 
periods retain in America a vogue that 
they have long since lost in the ! | 
pulpit. The difference is strongly marke 
in any such international assem! lv as a 
Methodist ecumenical conferencs 
the American representatives are easily 
to be distinguished by their addiction to 
a grandiloquence that in England we now 
call ‘old-fashioned.’ 


‘neli 


wher 


“One cannot but believe, 
pains taken in the compositi t 
elaborate sermons is applied in the w 
direction. How much better if the pr: 
er has paid attention to the ac 
ment of discourse and 
working out of his theme! 7 
too frequently a lack of rea! 
cipline. The preacher, one not 
read the great books or vitalize his intel- 
lectual energies by contact with the great 
thinkers. He spends his time in th 
for telling anecd ! 
tion of eloquent pa-siges rather than in 
mastering his subject. His elocution may 
be admirable. What he has to he 
may know how to present attractively, 
but what a pity that it is not better 
saying! I am sure that 
would profit immensely a hard grind- 
ing in logic. Their thinking is muddled 
and inconsecutive. They wander down 
sidetracks. They announce a text or a 
subject and then deliver a sermon which 
would be as germane to almost any other 
text or any other subject. They illustrate 
the clever parody of Euclid which asserts 
that one may speak on any point at any 
distance from that point.” 


less 


his 


Ils, does 


search 


construc- 


Say 


worth 


many preachers 
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You « t 

Roman hits- 
We 
We 


side 


creed 
incident in 


within a literal 
the truth to 

tory. Let us 
as a church blessed 
told them that God 

Their blood is upon us. 
untry we told 


one 
not excuse ourselves. 

war. 

our 


the 
was on 
hey 
them. 
directe 


were serv 
And 
1 them 


ing their cc 
] 


our hteral-mindedness we 
to a tribal divinity instead of to a universal 
Ged. As between Christ and Caesar, the 
church chose the state Yes, contrary to 
me by the 
all 
emo- 
been, is now 
and drink to 


the ciel point raised 
prosecution, I 
rational mind and with all my 
soul. It a 
shall be my 


beheve d—with 
my 


tional 


Mark Mathews to 
four World 


When tl 


January 


e Seattle chamber of commerce 


sails in on a round-the-world 
tour to advertise the advantages of the 
Washineton city, Dr. Mark A. Mathews, 
the First Presoyterian church, 
along to represent the religious 
Dr. Mathews is one 


conservative 


pastor ol 
will £0 
interests of the city. 
of the 
of his denomination 


outstanding leaders 


Dr. Goldner Praises Church 
as Church Praises Him 
When the members of the Euclid ave- 
church of Cleveland, O.., 
25th anniversary of the 
pastor, Dr. J. H. Gold- 
Goldner took occasion 


Christian 
the 
service of th 
ner, on Jan. 4, Dr 
to praise the liberal policy that the church 
had followed in its dealings with him. 
He said that he had been given much 
time for travel and study, frequently be- 
ing voted vacations of five and six months 
at a stretch. On the other hand, Dr. 
Goldner has held himself to the ideal of 
work which he expressed in this manner: 
“When I came. I made up my mind that 
no man in my church should put in more 
hours a week at his work than I at mine. 
Neither would I allow any man to be at 
his office earlier than I at my study. I 
resolved to make my church job the 
first thing in my life and hold all outside 
felt that I could 
the world at large 


nue 
celebrated 


activities incidental. I 
serve my city and 
best through my church. I would 
worth more outside of the church if I 


did my work inside it well.” 


be 


Southern Methodist Bishop 

Presides in Northern Conference 

“What supporters of the proposed 
Methodist union hope may be a forecast 
of things to come took place in Korea 
in November when the annual conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal church found 
itself, due to disarrangement of train 
schedules, without the services of the bis- 
hop assigned to preside over its sessions. 
In the emergency Bishop H. A. Boaz, of 
the Methodist church, south, 
was appealed to, and came from his Seoul 
residence to preside at the deliberations 
of the body. This is said to be the first 
case on record in which a bishop of the 
southern church has presided over a regu- 
lar session of a conference of the other 
Methodist body. It illustrates in strik- 
ing fashion the lack of interest on the 
part of the mission fields in the denomi- 


Episcopal 
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TUSCANIA 
We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 
September 3rd. 





A really worth- while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and inspir- 
ation— popular fares. 


Apply early 
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YOU WANT 


to sell a Kook or a Library—buy a 
Book or a Library —or exchange Some 
thing for Something else? 


Among its thousands of readers you 
have a big opportunity in The Chris 
tian Century advertising pages. 


An advertiser writes: 


“With genuine gratitude I enclose a check 
in payment for my advertisement in The 
Christian Century. The issue of the Century 
had not reached my desk before several 
responses to the advertisement reached me, 
eight in all, and sold both sets of books ad- 
vertised and I received checks for the same 
today—all in less than a week 


Write the Advertising Manager for Suggestions 
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iational and geographical divisions of the 
Protestantism of other lands. 


Dean Rogers Elected Ohio 
Coadjutor Bishop 
The effort of the 
pal church in Ohio to elect a successor to 
Bishop DuMoulin, who recently resigned 
as coadjutor of that diocese, led to the 
lection of Dr. Warren L. Rogers, dean 
of St. Paul's cathedral, Detroit Dr 
Rogers is known as a leader with liberal 


Protestant Episco- 


tendencies, and his election is being hailed 
with delight in the progressive wing of 
his church 


Newspaper accounts state 


that the broadcasting of his sermons had 
something to do with his election, listen- 
in Ohio having determined to secure 
services of the man whose words 
were sent on the air from Detroit. It is 
hard to tell what truth, if any, there may 


a report 


Ohio “Y” Secretary 
Promoted 
Ivan B. Rhodes, for five years secretary 
the Y. M. C. A. for the state of Ohio, 
as resigned that position to become sec- 
tary of the field service section of the 
division of the national 
of the “Y." As such he will have 
rge of field operations in town and 


service 


intry, student, railroad, army and navy, 
olored associations 


Presbyterians Asked for 
Sacrificial Loyalty 
Durit e the week of Feb 15-22 mem 
the Presbyterian church are asked 
general council to observe a 
sacrificial loyalty in order to 
ng to denominational be 
s from the ten and a half mil- 
1924 to the $15,000,000 budgeted 
year Phe Baptists are also ask- 
members to observe April 5-12 
denial week, with the same general 


Cornerstone Laid for Baptist 
Skyscraper Church 

On Jan. 11 the pastor of the 
Temple, Rochester, N. Y., Rev. Clinton 
Wunder, laid the cornerstone of the 14- 
story building now 


Baptist 


under construction 
in that city. The congregation is selling 
bonds with a total value of $800,000 to 
finance the enterprise 


Anderson Would Work for 
Prison Reform 


William H. 


on parole from ison alter serving part 


Anderson, recently released 


of a term for alleged to have been 
committed as superintendent of the Anti- 
New York state, is said 
to be desirous of working lor prison re- 
form. He is in doubt, however, how far 
he may go without violating the terms of 
his parole. “The public,” says Mr. An- 
1 “ought to know the 


Saloon leagu 


derson, gross in 
justice of the operation of the parole law 
in matters that are entirely beyond the 
control of the parole board because of the 
provisions of the law itself.” The stipula- 
tion put upon Mr. Anderson by his parole 
is that he can make no criticism of the 
courts, but members of the parole com- 
mission say that he can say what he 


TURY 


. 9 or 
January 29, 1995 


pleases about the parole law, the parole 
system, or the parole board members 


Newman Smyth 
Dies 

One of the picturesque figures in the 
religious life of America disappeared on 
Jan. 5 with the death of Dr. Newman 
Smyth in New Haven, Conn. Dr. Smyth 
first attained prominence about 40 yea 
ago when, as pastor of the First Cop- 
gregational church of New Haven, he 
took the lead in the effort to reconcile 
the changing views of the Bible brought 
about by the historical method of study 
with the literalistic interpretations of the 
past. Later, he became deeply interested 
in the movement for church union, Carry- 
ing conversations with leaders of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church to the point be- 
yond which he felt it impossible to g 
without surrendering his own Congrega- 
tionalism. 


Another Great Church 
for Pacific Coast 

With the recent dedication of St 
Episcopal church, Los Angeles, C:; 
Pacific coast gained an addition the 
remarkable group of large churches that 
have been devoted to the worship of God 
during the last few months. The corner- 
stone of the new Los Angeles church was 
laid nearly two years ago. It is an exact 
teplica of a church in Tosconella, Italy 
erected in the 6th century. 


What Is Catholic Belief 

Concerning Bible? 

published collection of 
decisions as to what 


The recently 
Catholic 
faithful members of that church m: 


Roman 
may not believe concerning the Bible 
leaves many of the issues as much in the 
air as ever. Pope Leo XIII appointed a 
commission in 1902 to gather together the 
Roman Catholic standards in this matter, 
and ten cardinals and fifty 
have been working on the question evef 


protessors 


since. The decisions published seem, to 
Protestants at least, to require the utmost 
thought, but Catholic 
commentators are now coming forward 
to affirm that this is not necessarily the 
case. It seems to be one more instance 
of the difficulty of understanding what 
the Roman church really does mean 
when she speaks. Rev. W. J. Sparrow 
writing in the Church Times, 
weekly organ of the Anglo-Catholic party 
in the Anglican church, says that the 
commission has decided that no good 
Roman Catholic may deny that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch. He says that the 
historical accuracy of the first 12 chap- 
ters of Genesis is affirmed; that St. Mat- 
thew’'s gospel is said to have been writ- 
ten first, St. Mark’s second and St. Luke's 
third; and that the epistle to the He- 
brews is definitely ascribed to St. Paul 
But to this the Jesuit Father Walker, 
of Oxford, replies that the biblical com- 
mission merely stated that “arguments 
collected by critics to attack the Mosaic 
authenticity are not of such weight as to 
entitle one to deny that these books have 
Moses for their author.” But the com- 
mission does not pass judgment on future 
arguments, or prohibit further discussion. 


conservatism of 


Simpson, 





Jant 
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Resolution © (for any Minister) eee 


Since I have observed many cases in which disability has brought want and dis- 
tress, and since I know that accidents and sickness come in spite of every care 
and may strike me as well as others, and since I realize that if I were laid up for 
a few weeks—or months—I would urgently need extra funds, and since I wish 
to spare my family from financial embarrassment and anxiety in such a case, 
therefore, 


I Resolve that I will secure and faithfully maintain good, dependable sick- 
ness and accident insurance for the protection of my family as well as for my 
own sake. 


Further, since I know that for nearly a quarter century The Ministers Casualty 
Union has been capably and economically operated and has well served thou- 
sands of my fellow-ministers, and since it has the advantage of insuring only 
the best class of risks and can give me most insurance for the amount paid, 
therefore, 


I Resolve that [ will now fill out the application blank printed on this page 
and send it to the Union AT ONCE. 


What I Get -—--—-—---—-—--------- — 
\ POLICY PROVIDING— 


314 a week if I am totally disabled by 
accidefft, limit 5 years. 


The Ministers Casualty Union 
FifteenthandOak Grove Minneapolis, Minn. 


To Applicant: Please make statements exact and full. We depend wholly 
on your answers below. Material mis-statements invalidate insurance. 


$7 a week if partially disabled by acci- 
dent, limit 26 weeks. 


Enclosing application fee, I hereby apply for membership in the above Union to be based 
on the following statements and answers which | warrant to he true 


1. Name in full. 


$2,000 to my beneficiary in case of my 
“ . 2. P.O. Address 


death by accident. 


3. lam of the white race. I was born on the 
$500 to $5,640 for accidental loss of 
limbs or eyes. 


Age (last birthday) Height 
4. I am an ordained clergyman of the 


5. Present position 


Si4 a week for my confinement due to 
surgical operations. 


6. Beneficiary in case of death 
Write beneficiary's own given name 


Relationship -_ Residence 
t 


$10.50 a week if I am confined by sick- 
ness, including first week, limit 52 weeks. 


7. Have you ever had a policy in this Union? 


$5.25 a week for non-confining sickness, 
while totally disabled, limit 26 weeks. 


9. What orher insurance providing weekly indemnity have you? 


10. What disease or sickness have you had during the last five years 


I am assured that all diseases are covered. 


What I Pay 


\ll the above benefits and other desirable 
features are to cost me but $3 per quarter, 
$12 a year. 


ticulars of each case 


11. Is your sight or hearing impaired? 


12. When did you last consult a physician, and for what? 


13. Have you ever had: Appendicitis, or symptoms thereof 
(or rupture)? Hemorrhoids, or other rectal troubles 


Tuberculosis? Rheumatism? 


Double above benefits (two policies) $6 
per quarter, $24 a year. 


infirmity? 


14. Are you now in sound health? 


The Application Fee, $4 for single bene- 
1 or $8 for double is all I am to pay to 
uly 15! 


15. Policy applied for: Single 0 
Date — te Signed 








| . Have you ever received indemnity for disability, if so how often? 
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Finis S. Idien Pastor, 142 W.8 
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Advertise Your Church 


You can have the announcement of your 
church appear in every issue of The Christian 
Century for a very small sum. Write t 

advertising Manager for rates and suggestions 











Church Seating, Pulpits, = 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
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Globe Furniture Co., 19 Park Place, Northville, Mich 
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recent fighting, however, reports fr 
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and the like) which in the majority of 
cases attain only negative results.” 
America’s Giving Shows 
New Phases 

In a report on American benevolences 
for 1924 the Boston Transcript says that 
a total of $2,500,000,000 given to 
philanthropic causes, not including appro- 
priations by state legislatures or city 
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render some form of personal service. At 
present the nearly $2,500,000,000 of Amer- 
ican benevolence comes from than 
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Reading 
Bible 
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been published in aay 
form in which the 
reading of it has been 
made so attractive to 
both old and young 
as in the “INTERNA- 
TIONAL” 


CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS’ 
BIBLE 
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ink, running from 
Genesis to Revela 
tion, binds in one 
harmonious whole 
each leading topic. All 
the precious truths 
which lie hidden un 
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connected matter and 
escape the mere read 
er are brought to light 
and tied together 
The Rev. Jesse Loman 
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Selected Texts. 
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The Character of Jesus, C. E. 
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Life and Letters of St. Paul, 
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What Men Live By, R. C 
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Mr. Pitt carries degrees from 
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results are said to show almost unanimous 
approval of this form of church life. For 
the Rev. E. R. Steeves, of the 

church of Aver, a union of 


example, 
Federated 
Congregational and 

these replies to tl various 
Does a federated church work 
more smoothly than tl church? 
“Yes.” What are the results financially? 
“Excellent for 
better for 
harmony and improvem “The pana 


cea!” In line of missionary 


tions, gave 
questions 

iverage 
rural rt; could be 
mission 1 community 


interest and 
contributions? “T] need of educa- 
tion.” In 
membership, young p es’ work or other 


decided 


membership? 


attenda Sunday school 
lines of spiritual prog “Ves: 
iv.” In growth 


THE GREAT 
PYRAMID 


God’s Witness in the Land 
of Egypt 
Isa. 19:19, 20 


Now 
Blazing with Prophetic Light 
And 
Supporting the Time Evidence 
Found in the 12th of Daniel 


The last lap in the Grand Gallery 
measurements discovered to be in 
sacred cubits 


A 15 cent pamphlet (2 for 25c, 
second edition enlarged) with this 
title can be obtained from W. R 
Young, 4481 Mission Drive, San 
Diego, Calif 


Also a 35 cent pamphlet on the 
chronology of Dan. 12, ‘How Long 
to the End>?” from same address 
3 copies for $1.00 (No stamps, 
please.) 


aY Port. Nos established me 
VICTOR holoble ae 
HUNDREDS oF ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES FOR RENTAL 

victor Co. 

Davenphrt. 


lowa . 








ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 
For Pipe and Reed Organs 


Thousands of churches fad 
- economy in using them. Write 
-_— for particulare. 


The Sustee Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Ohic, Dept. A 
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MISSION WORLD ENVISAGED 
(Continued from page 162) 


United States in 1898, there were only 
266 Protestant communicants reported at 
the beginning of the century; there are 
now 64,184 reported. In the Netherlands 
Indies, a region little known by Ameri- 
cans, there has been a very marked move- 
ment toward Christianity in certain is- 
lands, and the communicants reported i 
1900 as numbering only 36,187 are 
reported as 475,848. 

A total of communicants, baptized non- 
communicants and under Chris- 
tian instruction numbering 8,342,378 is 
reported for the 116 areas for which mis- 
sionary statistics are given. Under the 
comparable categories for a quarter cen- 
tury ago, the number was 3,613,391. 

Sunday schools number 50,277, as now 
reported, those having 2,535,726 teachers 
and pupils; while the field gifts for church 
work are given as amounting to $7,469,- 
198, more than doubling the sum reported 
in 1911. 

The war resulted in the retirement of 
missionaries from 219 residence stations 
which now either are not occupied at all 
or are in the hands of Christian nationals. 
Of the stations located, 126 
Africa; 58 in India; 21 in Western Asia; 
11 in Netherlands Indies, and the re- 
mainder were in scattered areas. For the 
most part the stations had been occupied 
by continental missionaries. Missionaries 
are now in residence at 4,598 
No. stations of American Protestant 
church workers on the continent of 
Europe (other than in Turkey-in-Europe) 
are included, nor are stations for work 
among immigrants in_ the 
United Canada counted 


now 


others 


were in 


Stations 


European 
States and 
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Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25. 

Twelve Tests of Character, Fosdick, $1.50 

Reconstruction of Spiritual Ideal, Adler 
$1.50 

Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson, 
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Lincoln and Others 


By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


A book that brings hu Ay, and satisfaction to all 
sseul of real poetry.’ Congregattonaltsi 
“The everlasting newness of beauty is in your 
verse."'—Henry van Dyke 
prize the volume much—the strength and 


= 
feeling and melody in it."—James O'Donnell 
ennett 





“The miraculous breath of a true poet is breathed 

m an old subject—and to! it has me eD- 
chanting|y new!"'—Fredertck F. Shannon. 

“The poems of Thomas Curtis Clark are 
genuine, glad, devout.""—Katharine Lee Bates 

“Here is a poet who has an authentic mission 
as an interpreter of the deep things that matter 
most.""—Joseph Fort Newton 

“There is ante, reasonableneas and idealism 
in these poems, which ts in striking contrast with 
8 good deal of our modern poetry.”—Herbderi L 
ween 

“Thomas Curtis Clark's cycle of poems op 
ganeeia ie one of the very and strongest 
groups of poems yet called “tecth from an American 
poet in honor of America’s greatest American.” 
—Wtlltam &. Barton 

“Although the pone of Lincoln occupy but 
twenty-six pages of the vogme. their spirit is also 
the spirit of the book.” Continent. 

“These Lincoln poems are beautiful in every 
way, describing the rugged, kindly man as Amer- 
ieans know him.’’—St. Louts Globe Democrat. 

“Characterised by feeling, sincerity and ap 

red sense of beauty.”"—Harord Courant. 

“Contains goeme of exquisite art and sentl- 
ment.""—The Watchman-Eraminer. 

“The poems of Lincoin bring out effectively the 
rugged maniiness and greatness of character of 
the martyred president."—New York Times. 


Thousands of preachers witli draw lessons 
mezi month from the career of the great 


American and martyr. Here a 
book of rich matertal for Lincoln sermons 


Price $1.50. We pay postage 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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GIANT BLOWS AT MATERIALISM 


Dean Willard L. Sperry, of Harvard Divinity 
School, has just written an enthusiastic re- 
view of Herbert Alden Youtz’s new volume, 


The Supremacy of 
the Spiritual 


‘Perhaps the outst anding characteristic of the volume,” 
Dean Sperry writes, “is a certain quality of fearless high 
spirits Dr. Youtz writes with conviction and with a 
fine disre spect for the current idols of the psy sechesieah 
clan and market-place. The world, the flesh, and the 
devil wear many guises. They are simply names for the 
many aspects of a candidly materialistic and mechanical 
interpretation of life. Whatever the form of this mechanis- 
tic materialism, it is, as Dr. Youtz sees so clearly, the 

Itimate adversary with which religion must ma e its 
reckoning. He belongs to the goodly company of those 
who thank God that they find it hard to be Christian. 
The words ‘travail, struggle, battle, conquest’ constantly 
recur on these pages..... 


“Dr. Youtz’s strategy is sound from first to last. The 
book is significant as argument, but is still more signifi- 
cant as a confession of personal faith. The contagion of its 

ifidence is even greater than the persuasion of its logic. 
P, “w ips that is its greatest value to the reader. You put 
the book by saying, ‘Here is a man who really believes, 
with his whole soul and strength and mind.’ ” 


Price of Book, $1.75 
The Christian Century Press, Chicago 














THE RIVERSIDE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


A New Translation by William G. Ballantine 


“This translation retains the noble literary atmosphere of 
the King James version, and it adds the vitality of our pres- 
ent speech and writing.” —President-Emeritus Thwing, West- 
ern Reserve University. 

“I am delighted with the format of the Riverside New 
Testament, and cannot speak with sufficient appreciation of 
the beauty of the translation. I doubt if there is another 
4 in America who could have done it.”—William E. 

arton. 


Beautiful library edition in modern book form, $3.06 
No matter what other translations your library con- 
tains, the “ Riverside” o- a wealth of ny ne 
not to be found in any other book. A minister's 


is not complete unless he has this late and pb we 
translation. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS ::Chicago 





























Now Only $2.50 


Caroline M. Hill’s remarkable anthology 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry 


which attained surprising popularity last year has 
now been published in a new edition selling at 


ONLY $2.50. (The original price was $5.00.) 
Note what the leaders say of the book: 
Bishop McConnell: “This is the best book of 


the kind I have seen. Every selection is 
poetry and every poem is religious. Of im- 
mense value, especially to preachers.” 

Rev. F. F. Shannon: “There is nothing equal to 
it in the field of poetry.” 

Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery: “I deeply appre- 
ciate this great book.” 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman: “I have radioed to 
half a million the merits of this book.” 

Bishop Nicholson: “Sure to have a great sale 
when its merits become known.” 

Dr. Frank Crane: “Perhaps the best book on 
religion there i is. For the best part of religion 
is its poetry.’ 


This book is number 48 in our list of 
religious books. Include it in your order 


The Christian Century Press : Chicago 





‘‘A CHALLENGE AND A PORTENT”’ 
says Joseph Fort Newton of 


The Religion of the Social Passion 


By Charles Henry Dickinson 


Dr. Newton remarks, in the International Book Review: 

“A flaming social gospel, shining the more brightly against 
the dark cynicism and dismay following the world-war, is a 
glory of our time; and not even the theological thunder-storm 
now raging can obscure it. A gallant and brilliant group of 
preachers, in all communions, make it if not the major part 
of their message, at least its objective. For that reason a 
book like “The Religion of the Social Passion’, by Charles 
Henry Dickinson, is at once a challenge and a portent. Its 
defiance is against the seductive fatalism of an age of physical 
science, and the black infidelity of a cynical attitude toward 
human nature. Underlyi this social interpretation of 
Christianity is a clearer and more compelling conception of 
what Jesus meant by the kingdom of heaven, a subject about 
which more books have been written since 1914 than in the 
whole history of Christianity.” 

Price of Book, $1.75 
The Christian Century Press, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 





























Did you know that 
The New Decalogue of Science 


by Albert Edward Wiggam, was selected by the Atlantic 
Monthly as one of the Jmportant Volumes of the year 1923-4? 


Did you know that 


Dr. Wiggam has another book, even more vital and interest- 
ing, just from the press? The title of the new book is 


THE FRUIT OF THE 
FAMILY TREE 


In this work the author gives the facts on heredity, marriage, child-breeding, 
oe? ~ beaury, brain power, etc. Fascinating esau As a writer on 
iology, Dr. iggam discriminates carefully between pseudo and authentic 
scientific discoveries, and he has the endorsement of the leading scientists in 
merica and Europe. 
This author has the knack of making bio-scientific 
facts understandable to the ordinary man and woman. 


Price of each of the books, $3.00. (We pay postage) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS : Chicago 
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“It is a splendid thing to bring a breath of fresh air into our devotional” 


moods.” 


Thus writes Bishop Francis J. McConnell, in commen- 
dation of the unique book of devotion and meditation, 


Ghe DAILY ALTAR 


[By Herbert LO. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison] 


Bishop McConnell has seized upon the characteristic of The Daily Altar which sets it apart from the 


ordinary devotional volume. 


Most books of this sort smother the thought, but the reading of a page from 


The Daily Altar carries one to the mountain top or out into God’s forests or beside the smooth waters of His 
shining rivers. “The selections in The Daily Altar,’ Bishop McConnell writes, ‘‘not only send us to our inner 
closets, but they open a door to the great world of God outside.” 





What Others Say of The Daily Altar 


Dr. George A. Gordon says **The Daily Altar 
Keeps the Sacred Fire Forever Burning.”’ 

“T find The Daily Altar a rarely inspiring little book. 

It is the issue of a modern mind with the flavor of all the 

great ages of faith and piety in it. It is worthy to be the 

friend of all aspiring souls. If adopted in our homes, with 

a few moments each day, The Daily Altar will keep the 
sacred fire burning.” 

GEORGE A. GORDON, 
Old South Church, Boston 


Dr. Woelfkin says “It Will Keep the Mind in 
Poise.”’ 

“T feel sure this is just the type of book that will fill a real 
need in the daily life of Christian people. A few moments 
each day at this altar will keep the mind in poise, the heart 
cheered with good hope and the will stimulated with Divine 
inspiration. It is most excellent in its compilation and very 
aitractive in its general make-up.” 

CORNELIUS WOELFKIN, 
Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York City 


“Develops a Sane and Sincere Devotional 
Life,’’ says Dr. Hough. 


“This is surely a fine piece of work and ought to have a 
very large mission in helping to develop a sane and sincere 


and deeply real devotional life among Christian men and 
women. The best I can say for it is that I am glad to have 
it on my table and get into it every day.” 


LYNN HAROLD HOUGH, 
Central Methodist Church, Detroit 


Helen Barrett Montgomery Praises Quality of 
Prayers Included. 


“T consider this one of the loveliest of books that have 
been arranged to help people in their daily devotions. I am 
such a strong believer in the observance of family prayer 
and personal periods of devotion, that I welcome any book 
which helps form so beautiful a habit. I think that, in the 
quality of the prayers and selections, the authors have been 
more than fortunate.” 


HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dean Brown Uses Book Continually. 


“Some time ago I purchased a copy of The Daily Altar 
and have had it continually on my desk and have used it with 
great pleasure and profit.” 

CHARI#S R. BROWN, 


Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 





More than 40,000 copies of this book have already been sold and The Christian Century 
Press is now entering upon a campaign to put The Daily Altar into the homes of 10,000 


churches. 
pastors have ordered from 25 to 200 copies 


Already hundreds of congregations have expressed interest in this effort. 
and every mail brings scores of orders. 


Many 





MR. PASTOR: Put The Daily Altcr into 100 of Your Church Hon:es! 


Preach a sermon on a selected Sunday, considering the theme “Spiritual Living in a Materialistic Age” 
or “A New Year and a New Life,” or some similar topic, and have copies of The Daily Altar at hand (see 


coupons herewith). 








COUPON FOR SINGLE COPY 


The Christian Century Press, 
440 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find check for 

yo which send me one copy of The 

bound in cloth. I am interested 

of introducing this book 

omes of my congregation. I hone to 

make these weeks a special season for the con 
sideration of the devotional life 


My name 


Address 


In order that pastors may be able to 
place copies of The Daily Altar in their 
church homes, the price of the new 
edition in cloth, in lots of 25 or more 
copies, has been reduced from $1.50 
to 75 cents per copy 

The De Luxe Leather Edition sells at 
$2.50. (In lots of 10 or more $2.00 per 
copy.) 

Note—You may have 30 to 60 days to 
remit for the books. 

Note also—We pay postage. 


The Christian Century Press 


Chicago Illinois 


COUPON FOR 25 OR MORE COPIES) 


The Christian Century Press, 
440 8S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Will you please send me 

copies of the cloth-bound edition of The 
Daily Altar at 75 cents per copy and........ 
copies of the leather edition at the l0r- 
more rate of $2 per copy. 

I understand that we are to have °) to 60 
days to pay for the books, and tha' postage 
is to be paid by the publishers 


My name 
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